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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ITH all that the papers have 
W exis us about the Prince of 

Wales, his food, his sleep, his 
clothes, smiles, sports—they have 
never answered the question so in- 
sistent in our mind, What do his 
papa and mama call him? * * # It's 
just as well, though, that we should 
have something like that to think 
about for relief from reading Repub- 
lican and Democratic papers in swift 
succession. ¥* * * It’s got so that if 
we read in one that a nominee has 
appeared in a blue suit we rush for 
the opposition paper to see whether 
it attaches any significance to blue. 
%* % % Our young associate is back 
from her first attack on Europe, 
with a chateau in one eye and a 
mountain range in the other, and a 
burning determination in her heart 
to Do It Again. * *# * We've had 
one for ten years now. * * # And 
the girl who took us through the 
summer writes: “Think of a place 
where at twelve, noon, you can look 
at clean hands unwashed since 
breakfast, where you can hear the 
downstairs clock ticking when you 
are upstairs.” * %* Whereupon, 
glimpsing our own New-York-tinted 
hands, and harkening to the medley 
of steam riveter, autos and type- 
writers, we broke down and wept. 
* * * Do you know about the 
farmer who went to town to insert 
a death notice? He asked the 
charges. ‘“‘Two dollars an inch,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘Heavens!"’ ex- 
claimed the farmer. ‘He was 
over six feet high!" * #* # We 
recently heard the claim made that 
all husbands are extravagant. * * # 
We protested feebly that we be- 
lieved we might be able to men- 
tion a few extravagant wives, but we 
were promptly told, ‘Nothing in it. 
Propaganda by the husbands to 
shield themselves.” * # # Anyone 
wg to defend Friend Husband? 
% Of course, actually stingy 
ones wouldn't count. * #* #* We 
mean fairly nice, average ones. 
%* % * School has begun again in 
our town, but we don't suppose any 
city child would answer as did a 
class whose teacher was asking for 
“opposites.” * * * ‘Misery,’ she 
said. ‘“‘Happiness,’’ came the answer. 
* & % ‘Sadness?’ ““Gladness”’ * #* # 
*‘And the opposite of woe?" ‘“‘Gid- 
dap!"’ shouted the enthusiastic class. 
* *% % We have made a shattering 
discovery; namely, that the next 
holiday, Election Day, does not 
come on the day the magazine 
should go to press. * * * But if 
they get around to changing the cal- 
endar to a thirteen-month year, 
probably this oversight will be ad- 
justed. * * # Nothing would in- 
duce us to count up when Christmas 
comes. * * * Back three weeks and 
we haven't done one of those things 
we wrote down memoranda in our 
notebook to do * * * buy a plani- 
sphere; brush up on geology; take 
our Daily Dozen; start lessons in 
something improving—and buy an 
improved notebook to make more 
memoranda in. * * Are other 
people ee that? * * # We hope 


not. 





















N a six months’ test Miss 

Hattie L. Henenberg is try- 
ing to find out whether Dallas, 
Texas, needs a Free Legal Aid 
Bureau. The city thinks not. 
Many citizens think so. The 
Dallas County Bar Association 
secured Miss Henenberg for 
the test, lasting from July 1 
to January 1, 1925. 


Mahoney—Dallas, Tex. 


Hattie L. Henenberg 


NNETTE D. BUCK is the 

first woman to reach the 
top of the highest peak in the 
Canadian Rockies—Mt. Rob- 
son. And she comes from 
Brooklyn. 


Women rw 


Wide World Photos 
Annette D. Buck 













Emma Dolfinger 


HE business of Miss Dol- 
finger is to see that twenty- 
four million school children 
in America acquire good 
health habits. She has re- 
cently been appointed Direc- 
tor of Health Education of the 
American CHILD HEALTH 
Association, succeeding Miss 
Sally Lucas Jean, Director of 
the Division since its organi- 
zation. Miss Dolfinger has had 
wide experience in  educa- 
tional and scientific fields— 
teaching biology in_ several 
schools. For the past two 
years she has been a staff 
associate of Miss Jean, work- 
ing with her in child health 
education activities. 










HE man 
with Miss 
Buck in the 
picture is a 
well-known AIl- 
pine guide. The 
peak in the 
background is, 
we suppose, 
the vanquished 
Mt. Robson. 





The News 


Underwood & Underwocr 








RS. J. PAUL GOODE is 
almost certain, we hear, 
to be in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, next year. She won in 
the Republican primaries, after 
the first ‘“‘woman campaign’”’ 
in Chicago for the legislature 
—a spirited one. too. Mrs. 
Goode is a leader in organized 
women’s work. 




























Helen R. Webster, Chi 
Katherine Hancock Goode 


RS. MIRIAM FERGUSON 

is presumably the next 
governor of Texas, by virtue 
of her anti-Klan triumph in 
the Democratic primaries. She 
ran to vindicate her husband, 
who was almost impeached as 
governor, and the campaign 
was a mixture of personal and 
public issues. The general 
opinion is that “‘Jim’”’ Ferguson 
will be the real governor, but 
an occasional voice predicts 
surprises. 
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News N 


With the Nominees 


O far President Coolidge has kept 
S to his program of attending to busi- 
ness in Washington, with little part in 
the campaign. But there are reports 
that he contemplates a short Western 
speaking tour, including only a few 
speeches. His: principal speech of the 
fortnight was made at the unveiling of 
the Lafayette statue at Baltimore. Its 
principal attack was on that clause in the 
LaFollette platform which advocated 
conferring on Congress the power to 
override the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—a point which is not being 
stressed in the LaFollette campaign. 

The President regards the idea as ‘‘an 
effort to break down the guarantees of 
our fundamental law,” with the “con- 
fiscation of property and the destruction 
of liberty” as its purpose. 

A caravan exhibit—a model of Cool- 
idge’s birthplace, attended by a farmer 
friend—is now touring the country. 


John W. Davis, Democratic nominee, 


is speaking in the West. At Omaha, in 
the heart of the corn belt, he outlined 
his farm policy. After flaying the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff and Republican 
foreign policy, he promised reduction of 
tariff, extension of farm credits, en- 
couragement of cooperative marketing, 
revision of rail and water rates, and the 
restoration of trade with Europe. He 
attacked the proposal made by General 
Dawes for a farm investigating com- 
mission on the ground that in 1921 and 
1922 agricultural conferences were held, 
without result, and that the farmer 
situation calls for action at once. Mr. 
Davis spoke at Cheyenne, Wyoming, on 
Defense Day. With a few preliminary 
words asserting the necessity of defense, 
he devoted considerable time to an argu- 
ment for peace preparedness, stressing 
international cooperation. On his return 
trip his chief effort went to persuade 
the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska 
that a vote for LaFoliette would be 
wasted, and that the Democratic ticket 
is liberal enough for any one. At 


otes of the Fortnight 


Topeka he attacked the Republicans as 
“an industrial bloc.” 

Until recently it had apparently been 
Democratic policy to be mild about the 
Progressives, merely urging the waste of 
voting their ticket, and to concentrate 
attack on the Republicans. Within the 
past few days, however, Mr. Davis has 
joined the Republican attack on the Pro- 
gressives’ stand on the courts. 

The prevailing Republican tactics are 
to fight hardest against the Progressives. 
General Dawes, spokesman for the at- 
tack, thundered against the Progressives 
in LaFollette’s own state. Before an 
audience of LaFollette sympathizers, in 
Milwaukee, he claimed that the Social- 
ists are dominant among the LaFollette 
progressives, and implied that, on the as- 
sumption that Socialist means “‘red,”’ the 
whole movement is menacing. 


Senator LaFollette is to address a 
public meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on September 18. 
Senator Wheeler, who opened an active 
speaking campaign on Labor Day, is 
speaking at many places in the East, at- 
tacking both old parties as allies of privi- 
lege. He stresses the dominant cam- 
paign issue of the Progressives—their 








Very Briefly 


PARKER GILBERT, JR., formerly As- 

e sistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been chosen to succeed Owen D. Young as 
Agent General for reparation payments. Mr. 
Young agreed to serve for only a short time. 

Through money furnished by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation a 
commission is at work on a survey of news 
sources, news gathering, propaganda—Amer- 
ican newspapers in general, and the influences 
that affect them. 

On September 13 General Pershing retired 
from office as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, having reached the age limit 
of sixty-four years. President Coolidge is- 
sued a special executive order in apprecia- 
tion of his great services to the country. 
General Pershing was succeeded by General 
John L. Hines, formerly Deputy Chief of 
Staff. 

Italy is stirred over the murder of a Fascist 
deputy in revenge for the murder of Matteoti, 
the Socialist deputy. The crime was ap- 
parently not political, however, but the act of 
an unbalanced crank. 


promise to break the alliance between 
private monopoly and government. 

His response to the charge that the 
Progressives are attacking the Constitu- 
tion in declaring for a limitation of the 
powers of Federal courts to declare laws 
unconstitutional is that they are propos- 
ing a constitutional amendment for adop- 
tion or rejection by the people in the 
usual way. He claims that the courts 
have gone far beyond the authority 
given the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 


Maine 
AINE, the state that has an elec- 
tion day all its own, and is by 
tradition a national barometer, went 
Republican as usual. An unusually in- 
teresting campaign fight had been car- 
ried on over the governorship. The 
Republican nominee, Mr. Brewster, was 
supposed to have Klan support, and at 
any rate had not denounced the Klan; 
Mr. Pattangall, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, was the man who made the minority 
report asking for denunciation of the 
Klan by name in the Democratic plat- 
form. He had made the Klan the domi- 
nant issue in the election. A Republi- 
can claim is that the Klan is not large 
in Maine and that many independent 
voters resented the injection of the Klan 
issue. They claim a “triumph for 
Coolidge.” The entire Republican 
ticket, including senator and representa- 
tives, was elected. 
The great increase in the total vote— 
224,000, a record—indicated that the 
get-out-the-vote campaign is working. 


More Klan 


er wept rg the Ku Klux 
Klan counted in the Georgia Dem- 
ocratic primary, where Senator William 
J. Harris was renominated. He 
opposed by former Governor Hardwick, 
who was Governor when the Klan first 
rose in the state, and did his utmost 
against it. He based his fight on the 
Klan issue, offering evidence tending to 
prove Harris a Klan member. Harris’s 
majority was overwhelming. 


Was 

























The Klan shoe was on the other foot 
in Colorado. C. J. Morley, who won 
the Republican nomination for Gover- 
nor, had Klan support. He will be op- 
posed by Governor Sweet, Democrat, on 
a vigorous anti-Klan stand. 

In Kansas Ben S. Paulin, Republican 
candidate for Governor, is to be opposed 
by William Allen White as an inde- 
pendent candidate. Mr. White, the 
well-known liberal Republican, novelist 
and editor, believes Paulin has “‘practi- 
cally allied the Republican party in 
Kansas with the Ku Klux Klan,” and 
is going out to fight. 


Upheaval in Chile 
A‘ JOVERNMENTAL overturn has 


come about in Chile, without blood- 
shed, but apparently-—so far as the cen- 
sorship permits knowledge — without 
improvement. Four years ago Arturo 
Alessandri was elected by a labor vote 
on a platform including labor legislation, 
income taxes, separation of church and 
state. The military faction was in per- 
petual opposition, and recently occasion 
for a quarrel came over a bill granting 
salary increases to deputies and senators. 
Alessandri approved this on the ground 
that it would enable people of small 
means to enter the legislature. A com- 
mittee of officers demanded a veto. The 
president consented and then resigned. 
The Senate would not accept the resig- 
nation and Alessandri took refuge at the 
American Embassy. The military group 
now constitute a dictatorship, but new 
elections are promised. 

Chile has a fine record for orderly, 
parliamentary government, which is, it 
seems, to be maintained, even in this 
disturbance. 


At Geneva 
Ta E Fifth Assembly of the League 


of Nations, which has been in ses- 
sion for two weeks, is undertaking a 
huge piece of work, of tremendous im- 
port. It is arranging a program of arbi- 
tration and security on which all can 
agree. At the moment interest is cen- 
tered on Dr. Benes, Czechoslovakia’s 
brilliant War Minister, who has the 
heavy responsibility of trying to frame 
the draft agreement, to be considered 
through successive stages of committee 
and plenary session, and finally at a dis- 
armament conference. 

Such a conference is included in the 
resolution adopted on September 6 to 
which Dr. Benes’s work is sequel. 
Unanimously adopted, it declared for 
League action to make possible the set- 
tlement of all international disputes by 
arbitral methods, provided for a disarm- 
ament conference at the earliest reason- 
able time, and for a clarification of the 
clause in the World Court protocol call- 
ing for obligatory arbitration. The con- 
ference, however, will be in Europe, not 
in the United States. 





On this resolution the two premiers 
who are doing so much to settle Europe 
—MacDonald and  Herriot—agreed 
heartily. They do not agree as to just 
how much force shall back arbitration, 
and that problem was left for the com- 
mittees set up under the resolution to 
work out. Before leaving Geneva each 
of the two premiers made a powerful 
statement of his position. MacDonald 
is for arbitration without military guar- 
antees: 

“We don’t believe a military alliance is 
going to bring security. We believe a mili- 
tary alliance in an agreement for security, 
like the mustard seed, will grow and grow, 
unti] at last the tree produced from it will 
overshadow the whole heavens and we shall 
be back exactly at the military position in 
which we found ourselves in 1914. . Il am 
for arbitration. I see nothing else for the 
world. If we can not devise a scheme of 
disarmament, let us not fool ourselves that 
we are going to have peace.” 

Herriot, on the other hand, believes 
that military alliances are necessary for 
safety while arbitration is being estab- 
lished, and as backing for the decrees ot 
any arbitral board. And in that opinion 
he has the following of most of the small 
nations of Europe. 

The next striking event after the reso- 
lution was the acceptance of the prin- 











The desert, at high noon when the sharp 
shadows stand out, or at sunset, when sky 
and earth and plant life merge, is the 
theme of Bertha Menzler Peyton's pictures. 
For months at a time she studies the pecu- 
liarities of the sand dunes, the vivid color- 
ings, and then returns to her studio in New 
York to transfer her memory-pictures to 
canvas. One of them is on our cover. 

Bertha Menzler was born in Chicago; 
graduated from the Chicago Institute of 
Art—studied with Olivier Merson, Aman 
Jean and Raphael Collin. Her paintings 
are well-known at exhibitions, having been 
awarded prizes upon more than one occa- 
sion. Her name appears on the member- 
ship list of the larger Art Clubs, and she 
is on the Interstate Jury for the Rotary 
Exhibition now being held by the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. 
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ciple of compulsory arbitration, and 
x base ; 
Great Britain’s agreement to use its 


navy against a nation which the League 
might declare had started an aggressive 
war. But in that case, while acting for 
the League in the interests of peace, 
Britain stipulates that the navy shall not 
be held liable for damage to the shipping 
of neutral nations outside the League, 
Including us. The boycott principle has 
been accepted. 

A formula is under discussion which 
means downright outlawing of war. 
Under Article 12 of the Covenant, na- 
tions are allowed to go to war after 
three months of arbitration have failed. 
The recommendation is that this be 
stricken out, and all wars be declared 
illegal for signatories to the agreement, 


War in China 
} HINA’S war is hard to understand 


through the haze of unfamiliar 
names of men and places. An editorial 
writer in the New York World had a 
helptul hunch when he transferred the 
chiet regions involved to our own map: 
making Peking correspond to Washing- 
ton; Shanghai—a seaport—to Jackson- 
ville; the headquarters of the “War 
Lord of Manchuria” to Boston. Canton 
is too far down in the South to corre- 
spond to anything closer than Yucatan. 

Fighting broke out between two small 
provinces near Shanghai, between two 
governors who have usually preserved 
the peace. Two of the chief adherents 
of the President of the Chinese Republic 
at Peking, the Washington of China, 
took sides with one of these governors, 
and with a powerful force went to his 
aid. The War Lord of Manchuria, 
Chang Tso Lin, supports the other gov- 
ernor with arms, and plans to attack the 
capital—by no means a new ambition. 
For this more or less independent baron 
up there in the North, protected to some 
extent by Japan, frequently in foreign 
pay, is credited with a determination to 
be president. But the lack of railroads 
—China’s arteries of travel are largely 
east and west, while Manchuria lies 
north of Peking—hampers him. And 
the rain. The success of the War Lord 
could mean no good to China. The pres- 
ent president, who incidentally is a rel- 
ative of Chang, is generally considered 
a very fair sort of official. 

While the foreign interests, so thickly 
strewn through China, are worried about 
their safety, the reflection forces itself 
that the Peking Government might be 
strong enough to protect them if foreign 
interference hadn’t continually kept it 
weak. 





N automobile traveled from Jeru- 
salem to Cairo the other day, fol- 
lowing the same route which absorbed 
forty years when Moses led the Israelites 
across it. The automobile covered the 

distance in twenty-four hours. 
September 15, 1924. 
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HE railroad problem, now 
buried under other ques- 
tions, will emerge as a 
leading issue before the 
present presidential cam- 
paign is concluded. All the 
candidates are concerned about the farm- 
er, and freight charges as a factor in 
the farmer’s situation are bound to come 
to the front for discussion. 

The Progressive movement, headed by 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, has marked the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act for destruction. The 
Democratic platform squints in the same 
direction, but without positive assertion, 
while the Republican platform indulges 
in certain general statements which may 
or may not mean endorsement of the 
principle of the Esch-Cummins Act, but 
certainly calls for amendments. 

Accordingly, the railroad problem 
centers about the Transportation Act of 
1920 written by Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, and by Former Repre- 
sentative Esch, of Wisconsin, now a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Few measures have come 
in for more controversy than this, and 
it will be interesting to consider briefly 
just what this law is and why it meets 
with opposition in various quarters. 





The Government Controls 

In the first place, the act was passed 
by the post-war Congress to end the 
period of war-time Federal control of 
the railroads under the direction of W. 
G. McAdoo. Its chief provisions were 
aimed to make possible a settlement of 
the problems growing out of the war 
period. But the general nature of the 
law was not new. In the main it is 
an enlargement of the various acts 
known as the “Interstate Commerce 
Act,” the “Commerce Court Act” and 
the “Act to Regulate Commerce.” Out 
of these various enactments had grown 
the principle that the Government pos- 
sesses the power of regulation and that 
its exercise is in the public interest. The 
tendency in these various enactments had 
been toward Federal, and away from 
state, control. The creation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, an 
independent body clothed with far- 


reaching power to fix rates and regulate 
the roads in their service of transpor- 
tation, has been the basic thing in this 
development of the policy of Govern- 
ment regulation. 

Under the Esch-Cummins law the 
Interstate Commerce Commission not 





The Famous Railroad Law 


By George F. Authier 





only exercises jurisdiction over interstate 
rates, but can and does exercise that 
power over rates within states, so that 
state regulation has become a thing of 
the past. All regulation is centered in 
Washington. In a broad way, the policy 
of the Esch-Cummins Act is to eliminate 
competition in everything except service 
and substitute close government regula- 
tion for the play of competition in rates 
and other matters which furnished the 
basis of competition in the past. 

It declares for a policy of voluntary 
consolidation in regional systems, and 








In the party platform declarations 
about the railroads, the Esch-Cummins 
law plays a star part. What is it? And 
why is it important? Mr. Authier an- 
swers briefly and clearly in this article. 
It is the CITIZEN’s hope to publish in 
each issue of the magazine before elec- 
tion a similar short: article defining a 
campaign issue based on the platforms 
or the candidates’ speeches. 








directs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to work out such a system. <A 
tentative system of such regional con- 
solidation has already been worked out 
but not adopted finally. Senator Cum- 
mins believes the consolidation should be 
made compulsory upon the railroads and 
is advocating that form of legislation as 
an amendment to the act. Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge both recom- 
mended consolidation, and consolidation 
into fewer competitive systems is recom- 
mended in the Republican platform. By 
many, the proposed regional consolida- 
tion is considered the first step toward 
the consolidation of the roads under one 
great system, which government owner- 
ship advocates insist is working out in 
their direction. 

The act also declared for the general 
policy resting upon both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the United 
States Shipping Board that water trans- 
portation should be developed, together 
with rail transportation. The Demo- 
cratic platform says this declaration has 
been futile. 

The Esch-Cummins Act created the 
Railway Labor Board. In framing the 
bill, Senator Cummins stood for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 
But the House amended this and formed 
the Railway Labor Board of nine mem- 
bers. Three represent the public, three 
represent the employees, and three the 
railroads. Publicity was the big force 












ot this body. As it has worked out, 
the employers and employees take oppo- 
site positions, and all that is left for the 
public’s representatives is to vote with 
one side or the other without oppor- 
tunity to take a position representative 
of the public. Labor has bitterly op- 
posed even the present structure, and its 
abolition was attempted in the Howell- 
Barkley bill of the last session, which 
was defeated. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms hint at future amendment of 
this provision in the law. 

Section 15-A of the law, known as 
the “recapture clause,” has been the pro- 
vision most bitterly attacked. It pro- 
vides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, so nearly as possible, will 
fix rates, based upon valuation, so the 
roads will earn 514 per cent, to which 
is added another ™% per cent for the 
establishment of a contingent fund. 
Then, in case any roads earn more than 
6 per cent, half of the sum above the 6 
per cent shall be turned over to the 
Government, which shall use this fund 
to make loans to weaker roads that need 
the help. 


Objections from Both Sides 


This provision has been attacked from 
many angles. The so-called “guarantee” 
is resented as favoring the railroads at 
the expense of the consumer. The in- 
equality between charges on strong and 
weak roads has been attacked: a weak 
road, under this clause, is entitled to 
earn as much as a strong successful one 
—which means it must charge higher 
rates. And while consumers object 
along these lines, the railroads them- 
selves object to the provision for turn- 
ing in their profits. It has been 
contested by railroads in the courts, but 
the Supreme Court decision recently en- 
tered holds the law is sound. 

We have seen that the Esch-Cummins 
law provides for rate-making on the 
basis of valuation. This question of 
valuation is the vital one in the entire 
railroad question. Roughly, the higher 
the valuation the higher the rates; and 
those opposed to the law attack the basis 
on which the valuation is made. Ten 
years ago the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission undertook, under authority of 
Congress, a physical valuation of the 
American railways—a tremendous ap- 
praisal job. It based its tentative valua- 
tion, in a large way, upon the cost of 
reproduction of the property, less de- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ONG ago I remember a 
North - of - Ireland) = man 
saying: “Do ye mind— 
man or woman be’s like 
a cabin with more nor 
one door and window to 
fetch in to.” Ways of contact, through 
which the world outside may pass and 
discover what that secret thing is from 
which has grown the greatness or the 
smallness of each one of us. 

The North-of-Ireland man’s words 
came back to me last midsummer as I 
stood on the front doorsill of The Ledge, 
ready to turn the knob and go in to in- 
terview Anna Botstord Comstock. Some 








Anna Botsford at eighteen 


people are housed only within their four 
walls. One finds Mrs. Comstock housed 
far outside. It is as if she lived part in— 
part out. A gorge with its deep-throated 
stream runs below The Ledge. Woods 
shelter one side, a garden the other; and 
as I waited on the sill I heard a veery 
sing and a wood pewee call, saw a pair of 
redstarts flash under a hemlock and 
watched a pert young chipmunk dash 























Friends—Dr. and 


over the porch railing, giving full evi- 
dence of being house-fed. And when I 
turned my back to the woods I could see 
the vined walls of the pretty Swiss 
chalet that houses the Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company where Professor and 
Mrs. Comstock’s books are published. 

I had known Mrs. Comstock long as 
a person of many contacts, doors 
aplenty with the bobbins always out, 
windows with shades high, offering 
friendly beacons for any and all who 
waited welcome. It came to me as sud- 
denly as the flash of the redstart, that to 
give her to an unacquainted public 
through the single front door of a per- 
sonal interview would be to but half 
give her. Why not get at her through 
the back door, the side porch, over the 
roof and down the chimney? And if I 
had not the time and knowledge to find 
the way in I could find others who had. 
So I hunted up an old teacher of hers 
who had come back to Cornell for sum- 
mer study and put the question to her. 

‘Why was Anna Botsford Comstock 
put among America’s Twelve Greatest 
because of her nature study work?” 

“Don’t you know?” There was 
amazement and commiseration for my 
dullness. ‘‘It’s because she never selected 
some special line and stuck just to that. 
She stands back of it all—the study of 
animal, plant, insect life. She could be 
a specialist in any one of those branches ; 
but she’s taught us and inspired us with 
the subject as a whole—kept it all re- 
lated—made us see it alike through the 
little individual problems and through 
the big generalizations. She has made 
the subject human as no other real 
scientist has done. I guess it’s that and 
the genius she has for helping others to 
understand and find out things for them- 
selves.” 

Human—help. She came back to 
those words many times as if they were 
keys to open doors into secret places. 










Mrs. Comstock 

This teacher-student passed me on to 
another: “Here is some one who knows 
her better—she comes back every summer 
when she can to study with her. She's 
heard Mrs. Comstock lecture on 
Thoreau twelve times and she was just 
as thrilled the last time as the first.” 
The two laughed together and the first 
went back to her classes. 

‘What do you think is the secret that 
lies at the heart of Mrs. Comstock’s 
success?” Asking the question was like 
lighting a beacon. 

“Being able to humanize the whole 
field of nature study. That and her 
humor. She has a way of putting 
things—presenting her subject—that 
keeps it from ever getting stale or dead. 
No one could hear her give a lesson and 
go out afterward and teach nature study 
with cut and dried facts. She makes 
everything she touches live; and _ she 
wants to help us to get from our work 
what she has gotten. I guess that’s part 
of the secret. The other thing is’’—she 
hesitated as if she wondered what I 
would make out of it—‘‘the other thing 
is that she makes us feel God through 
nature. That’s the biggest part of it.” 

Human—help—God. The last door 
had opened still wider. 

There was more that that teacher- 
student said, but it was what she made 
me see which counted most. Endless, 
radiating streams of them—teacher- 
students like herself—going out of those 
nature study classes into schools all over 
the country and carrying with them the 
big gift of one woman’s understanding 
and interpretation of natural life to pass 
on to generations of children to come. 

On the college campus I found a col- 
league—a woman on the faculty with 
her who had shared her beginnings when 
the State College of Agriculture was in 
its infancy. “No one can measure what 
Mrs. Comstock has done for the rural 
schools and communities with her les: 
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sons and leaflets and teachers’ institutes. 
She has made them see the world that 
lay at their back doors and really live 
in it. She has helped to make the boys 
and girls more contented to stay on the 
farms and keep to their farming. She 
has awakened them to the beauty of bees 
and flowers and crops—life of every 
kind. I’ve heard her give a lesson in 
cross fertilization in flowers that had all 
the wonder and poetry of the creation 
itself.” 

Inside the Comstock Publishing Com- 
pany | found a world map pinned to 


. the wall thickly studded with little red 


pins. ‘These pins mark the sales area 
of the “Handbook of Nature Study.” 
The Prime Factor of the Company 
pointed the map out for me. “They call 
it ‘the nature student’s Bible.’”” He 
laughed. “You can see it’s sold all over 
the world Australia — China — 
England. It’s in its fourteenth edition 
and we didn’t think it would pay for 
the printing.” 

“What has sold it?” 

“Tt’s sold itself; or rather what’s in 
the book and what’s in the person who 
wrote it. Thousands of teachers get 
out of it something of the same inspi- 
ration that the students get out of her 
classes. It stands for the most careful 
—the most human sort of records and 
study. No nature faking—no senti- 
mentalizing. That’s why it’s gone big.” 

As I was leaving he called me back. 
“Ever see any of her wood-engraving? 
We keep the blocks here.” He pulled 
open drawer after drawer, showing box- 
wood blocks of all sizes on which could 
be seen the finely cut outlines of butter- 
flies and insects, exquisite workmanship 
standing for hours upon hours of the 
most patient, feeling work. 

The Prime Factor showed them as 
proudly as if the workmanship had been 
his own. ‘She started that way—mak- 
ing illustrations for the Professor’s first 
text-book. She’s a member of the Society 
of American Wood Engravers. She 
could have made herself famous at that 
alone if she hadn’t gone into the other 
thing.” 

I was on my way back to The Ledge 
and the front door when good chance 
brought me up short with the professor 
of a certain science in the University 
and a lifelong friend of the Comstocks. 
“Tell me,” I said, “what do you think 
has made Mrs. Comstock great?” 

It didn’t take him a minute to answer. 
“The absolute integrity of her work 
and her gift for friendship. There is no 
one else like her. Ask the old students 
who come back what brings them. 
Wherever in the wide world Cornell 
students are located, when they think 
of their Alma Mater, Mrs. Comstock 
stands for its human embodiment more 
than any other member of the faculty.” 

The greatest gift of friendship. I 
thought of Ibsen and his comment that 
he never could afford friends. Back at 











the front door I found the veery still 
singing. It took no time to bring me 
over the threshold into the Comstock 
study. My first question was the usual 
one and Mrs. Comstock’s answer to it 
was delightfully characteristic. 

“The first thing I knew about it a 
Hartford paper wrote asking for a pho- 
tograph; and I was so sure that it was 
a mistake 1 wrote them back not to 
print anything until they were positive 
that I was the Comstock meant.” 

“If you could choose anything you 
wanted to do now—what would it be?” 

‘My wood engraving. I have always 
wanted to go back to it.” She laughed 








When you have a well-known novelist 
writing about a famous scientist, you 
have—this article. Ruth Sawyer lives 
in the same city with this one of the 
“Twelve Greatest Women’—who has 
for many years taught Nature Study at 
Cornell University—and writes of her, 
one might say, from a community point 
of view. 











in a low undercurrent, a way peculiarly 
her own. “There’s a funny thing. I 
never expected to keep up the nature 
work. When Mr. Comstock was made 
United States entomologist his work was 
heavier than he could carry alone. So 
I helped him with the microscopic end 
of it and did a good deal of typing. 
When we came back to Cornell I 
thought it would be only a little while 
before I should be back at the engrav- 
ing.” 

Her eyes kindled with memories. I 
could see enthusiasm grow that was as 
eager as any abroad on the campus that 
day. “Those months of study at Cooper 
Union were wonderful. I never knew a 


teacher like John P. Davis. He could 
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criticize without destroying our faith in 
ourselves. He read us Browning; he 
sang passages from the Creation and the 
Messiah. He was librarian of the 
Oratorio Society and he gave the class 
tickets night after night for concerts 
and opera. Do you wonder we were 
filled with the spirit of creation!” 
Here was the true zeal for learning 
something new. It explained in a 
measure why Mrs. Comstock, nearing 
seventy, gave out all the warm vividness 
of an eternal springtime. Possessing 
such a faculty one cannot grow old. 
But it was not until she had turned 
back to her nature work and was ex- 
plaining why she _ had particularly 
wanted to reach out to the rural schools 
that I came upon the real secret of Anna 
Botsford Comstock’s greatness. Quite 
suddenly we swung clear of those days 
at Cooper Union, of the early days at 
Cornell, when she was one of the first 
women students of the ‘Annex’; and 
she opened the door leading into her 
childhood. Then I saw. She took up a 
small parchment book and gave it to me. 
“That was my mother’s reading book. 
She was a wonderful woman. She 
worked hard—all the time. Ours was 
a big farm. We kept forty cows, made 
cheese, kept sheep, spun our own yarn, 
took it to mill and brought back the 
cloth for our woolen clothes. Hard 
work, you see; and yet my mother al- 
ways had time to read. Look inside— 
you'll see she didn’t lack for high think- 
ing. We generally boarded the school- 
master. At night he would read aloud 
while mother worked. She loved beauty 
more than anyone I ever knew. She car- 
ried it through life, hard work, sickness; 
she never lost it. Often there were 
relatives—neighbors out of luck—stay- 
ing with us; but she always kept her 
time to read and her love of beauty. 
Always there was time to point it out 
(Continued on page 28) 





A glimpse of ““The Ledge’’, where the Comstocks live 
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The Lie Factory 






4 HE apology of Secretary 
Weeks to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee for 
the false charges dissemi- 
nated by the Chemical 
Warfare Bureau (Chief 
Brigadier General Fries), and the prom- 
ise to order the destruction of the of- 
fending “spider web chart” connecting 
all the best-known women’s organiza- 
tions with red propaganda, did not close 
the matter. It is not easy to catch nor 
to stop a lie when it has once started 
on its course. Further developments 
caused the New York /Vorld to send a 
correspondent (Leonard L. Cline) to 
Washington to investigate. He learned 
that a woman librarian in the Chemical 
Warfare Service had secured what she 
thought was evidence by writing letters 
to radical women designed to draw them 
out, while pretending to be in sympathy 
with their views. 

One such letter went to a woman who 
had once served as organizer of the 
National Woman’s Party, and in reply 
the librarian learned that this one woman 
believed in the “communistic idea in 
some form’? which would have to be 
brought about by revolution, “peaceful 
if possible, bloody if necessary.” Right 
here let us note that the Woman's Party 
is not a member of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, nor of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, the 
two organizations attacked. Whether 
the woman in question is now a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Party is not known, 
and if she is a member of any one of 
the organizations involved in the gen- 
eral condemnation, she is certainly an 
inconspicuous one. 


Threads in The Spider Web 


The librarian also wrote a Russian 
Soviet leader who replied to “Dear Com- 
rade” and assured the Chemical Service 
spy that she was “quite sure we shall 
never establish communism if we do not 
take up energetically the question of edu- 
cating women to communism.” From 
these slender threads, the “‘spider web 
chart” was woven by the imaginations 
of those in charge of that new branch 
of war—the Chemical Service. 

When, in December, 1922, Brigadier 
General Fries, Chief of the Chemical 
Service, spoke in Kansas City, the press 
quoted him as declaring that the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War (a council of thirty-five affiliated 
organizations, each of national scope) 
purposed to establish communism in 
America. In support of this, writes Mr. 





By Carrie Chapman Catt 


Cline, ‘he quoted from the Field let- 
ter, thus fastening on organizations with 
which Miss Field had no connection, the 
personal opinion which she had_ been 
tricked into revealing.” 

From this point we may move for- 
ward or back, and in both directions 
the revelations are equally interesting. 
Brigadier General Albert J. Bowley, 








It has long been noticeable that any- 
one conspicuously working for peace ts 
likely to be accused of allegiance to 
Soviet Russia. Many people have won- 
dered why. Mrs. Catt decided to try to 
find out, and her investigations have re- 
sulted in a series of articles. The series 
really began with that article in the 
May 31 issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN 
called “Poison Propaganda’—about the 
famous spider web chart which linked up 
the leaders of prominent women’s organ- 
izations with “Red” propaganda. ““The 
Lie Factory” continues the story. Later 
articles will go into the sources and the 
workings of such propaganda. 








commandant of Fort Bragg, North Car- 
olina, has been speaking about the coun- 
try also. On March 7, he spoke before 
the Chamber of Commerce at Columbus, 
Ohio, and there he is said to have pro- 
nounced the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War “the tool or organ of 
the Soviet Government” and added that 
it “has as its impelling motive the over- 
throw by violence of our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

He accused Mr. Libby, the somewhat 
strenuous Quaker who is the director 
of the Council for the Prevention of 
War, of six specific offenses: 1. That 
Mr. Libby was educated for the pro- 
motion of communism in Russia or by 
Russians. 2. That after returning from 
Russia he taught communism in Penn- 
sylvania. 3. That he is a communist. 
4. That Mr. Libby and his associate, 
S. E. Nicholson, take turns visiting Rus- 
sia to get instructions direct from the 
Soviet Government. (Mr. Nicholson is 
engaged by the Friends’ Relief in Eu- 
rope.) 5. That Mr. Libby and the 
National Council are not only the tool 
of the Soviet Government but their 
constructive measures are simply a cloak 
to hide their sinister designs. 6. That 


Mr. Libby and the National Council 
have as their impelling motive the over- 
throw by violence of our form of govern- 
ment. 

With affidavits from responsible cit- 
izens of Columbus that these accusations 





had actually been made, General Bowley 
was called upon rather numerously for 
proots. Says Mr. Cline, concerning one 
inquiry, ““With much assurance he re- 
ferred her for documentary evidence 
substantiating his charges to three men; 
namely, J. E. Eichelberger, editor of the 
Woman Patriot; Fred R. Marvin, edi- 
tor of the Searchlight column of the 
New York Commercial, and W. H. 
Whitney, secretary of the American De- 
fense Society.”” Upon request for the 
promised documentary evidence, Mr. 
Whitney dodged all responsibility, and 
refused to furnish any form of substan- 
tiation of General Bowley’s statements. 
Mr. Marvin declared that he was hay- 
ing something prepared in the way of 
proofs, but for some reason it does not 
appear, and meanwhile Mr. Marvin 
rivals Mr. Whitney in his evasion of re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Eichelberger admits 
very definite suspicions of Mr. Libby, 
but he has no proofs. Meanwhile, the 
Council for the Prevention of War, fol- 
lowing the example of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, sent a deputation 
to Secretary Weeks (June 16), with a 
statement of General Bowley’s untruth- 
ful charges, substantiated by affidavits, 
and with the denial of each charge. 

It requires no affidavit to prove 
to very many acquaintances of Mr. 


Libby among whom he has moved 
throughout his life: 1. That he is not 
9 


and never has been a communist. 2. 
Consequently he has never taught com- 
munism in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. 
3. That he never has been in Russia. 
4. That he is a law-abiding citizen who 
believes in the American form of gov- 
ernment. 5. That he was a canteen and 
Red Cross worker throughout the war. 
The statement announces these well- 
known facts and adds what some mil- 
lions of people also know, that the Coun- 
cil “is an organization standing for law, 
order, the flag and the Constitution of 
the United States” and gets its support 
by contributions from Americans “who 
oppose war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes.” 


Anti Activity 
To return to Mr. Eichelberger. This 


gentleman appeared some years ago as 
the generalissimo of the anti-suffrage 
forces. He spoke at hearings, lobbied 
legislatures, managed state anti-suffrage 
campaigns, and attended the lady antis. 
About the time the vote was won, the 
anti-suffrage paper, the Protest, changed 
its name to the Woman Patriot, with 
(Continued on page 24) 
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sy NE evening in September 
% our door bell rang and 
g two of the Republican po- 
litical leaders in our state 
came in, as I supposed, for 
a chat with my husband. 

I sat down with my sewing, prepared 
to listen to a discussion of political 
affairs. To my great surprise and dis- 
may they turned to me, and asked per- 
mission to file my name as candidate for 
the House of Representatives in our 
State Legislature. 

“But,” I exclaimed, ‘how could I, a 
housekeeper doing my own work, and a 
minister’s wife, possibly do anything like 
that!” 

They reminded me of how long and 
hard many of us had worked to open 
these doors to women, and how neces- 
sary it was for women to take advantage 
of their new opportunities. To my sur- 
prise both my husband and my daughter 
sided with them and said, “Oh yes do, 
Mother. If you can win in the pri- 
maries and get the election we will see 
that you have time to go.” 


Four Reasons to Run 


While they were talking, many things 
flashed into my mind. I thought ot 
the work just started in our state to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis. After 
seven years of hard work through our 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
in other ways, for pure milk and for 
meat inspection, we women had accom- 
plished very little. Tubercular milk and 
beef are being sold every day in our 
State. 

I thought of several cases of injustice, 
even cruelty, which had come to my 
knowledge through my husband’s pas- 
toral work, to little children born out 
of wedlock. Perhaps the time had come 
for mothers to go themselves to the legis- 
lature and try to win, through legisla- 
tion, justice for these children. 

I thought of our many divorces in 
this state, where divorce is granted for 
fourteen different causes, and of the 
large number of young couples who had 
come to our home to be married without 
the knowledge of their parents. Some 
of them were girls of sixteen and boys 
of eighteen, full of excitement, restless- 
ness, and a desire for adventure. They 
were just at the age when they most 
needed safeguarding. 

I thought of our high infant mor- 
tality in this state. We have a hundred 
towns where there is no resident phy- 
sician or nurse. We have many moth- 





Mothers-At-Law 


By Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis 





Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H. 
Wanted—Women in Every State House 


ers working in our mills who have no 
prenatal care, and often improper ob- 
stetrical care, who cannot nurse their 
babies because they must work. Under 
the Sheppard-Towner act we had al- 
ready started, in a small way, to aid 
these mothers. I knew that we could 
save the lives of many babies if we 
could get our state to appropriate about 
$8,000 to meet the Federal appropria- 
tion for this purpose. But I knew it 
would not be easy to get the appropria- 
tion. 

Is there any woman in the world who 
would not be thrilled by the thought 
that she might do something to help 
save the lives of babies? 

I turned to our callers and said, “Yes, 
you may file my name.” 

On a bright cold winter day, Jan- 
uary 4, I went up the steps of the State 
House, at Concord, with my credentials 
in my hand, a duly elected member of 
the House of Representatives. I entered 
Representatives Hall with an escort of 





This story has a plain moral. An ac- 
count of one woman legislator’s experi- 
ence, it shows why women want women 
representatives, and why they are needed. 
Many of the eighty-odd women elected 
to state legislatures in 1922 and 1923 
had the same “woman interests” that 
Mrs. Yantis describes. Many others 
surely are candidates this year. Women 
must stand together to see that the 
mother point of view is represented. 










four hundred strange men, who did not 


seem to see me at all. Presently the 
other two women members entered to- 
gether, and I introduced myself to the 
lady from Portsmouth, Mrs. Caldwell, 
the mother of four children, and to the 
lady from Raymond, Mrs. Bartlett, 
grandmother of eight. 

Did we settle down to talk about tax 
reform or the forty-eight-hour bill? 
The lady ‘from Raymond was so hoarse 
from campaigning she could hardly 
speak aloud, but she began at once to 
call me Efe. The lady from Ports- 
mouth said, “We never can tell whether 
our hats are straight, or our noses pow- 
dered, for there’s not a mirror anywhere, 
but I’m going to see that we have one.” 
(A few days later a mirror appeared 
on the side of our locker, the first one, 
I am sure, ever seen in that lobby.) 

My first thrilling experience was in- 
troducing two bills into the legislature, 
the first two bills, I believe, ever intro- 
duced there by a woman. One was a 
joint resolution for the Sheppard- 
Towner appropriation. The other was 
a bill to raise the age of consent two 
years in this state. A few days later I 
introduced a bill to give rights and a 
status to children born out of wedlock. 


Hard at Work 


Our next thrill was our committee 
appointments. The House was Demo- 
cratic, so I was much gratified to be 
placed on so important a committee as 
the Public Health. I was also placed 
on the State Library Committee. Mrs. 
Caldwell was put on the Education 
Committee, while Mrs. Bartlett _re- 
ceived the greatest honor of all. She 
was made chairman of the Public Health 
Committee, of which I was elected clerk. 

Then real work began, and we were 
often so busy we went without lunch al- 
together. 

Our Public Health Committee was 
one of the most active in the House un- 
til the last few weeks of the session. 
There were upon it, besides Mrs. Bart- 
lett and myself, thirteen men—all ear- 
nest and conscientious. If they felt any 
resentment because the chairman and 
clerk of the committee were women, 
they were much too courteous to show 
it. 

We worked hard, but we also had 
our fun. There was one man in the 
House who was to it what the old-time 
jester was to the King’s Court—except 
that this man did not mean to be funny. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Home - Center 


© National Phot 
i The Entran 
The Fireplace e rance 


G79 HIS is a purely domestic page. It is riage house) equipped as was that of the Home Sweet 
. y concerned with food and the way to Home House for the opening of the Better Homes move- 
Oy A <I cook it. It is also concerned with ment, and with the same ideal of serving as an experi- 

YZ women's ability to make a silk purse ment station for increased efficiency in homemaking. It 
Ng out of a sow's ear—the ear in _ this is itself a demonstration of modern equipment—with all 
Ss <A which, however those conveniences, some altogether undreamed of in 
many a kitchen economy, that make the housekeeper’s 
mouth water. Cooking by electricity is demonstrated 
on a white enameled range, with a magic timeclock that 
all but draws the cake out of the oven. And cooking is 


case being a_ stable 

celebrated as having sheltered a_ gen- 
eral’s horses was, just the same, a dark and dingy stable; 
and the purse being a modern tearoom (with a differ- 
ence). It is, besides all that, a demonstration, if one were 
needed at this late day and hour, 
that being organized doesn’t make 
women incapable of waffles or new 
ideas in kitchens. 

On the contrary, if anything. 

Getting down to names and ad- 
dresses, the stable-tea-room-home- 
center is in the back yard of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Headquarters at 1734 N 
street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
which Headquarters has appeared in 
these pages and will again—and 
more. The tearoom idea is rather 
new, and the home-center plan is 
quite new. It works out in two 
ways. 

First, there is the encouragement 
to individual cooking in those stalls 
shown in the photograph of the din- 
ing room: each one has been electri- 
fied—with the last word in con- 
venient equipment——and guests are 
allowed to toast their bread person- 
ally, perk their own coffee and pre- 
pare other dainties on the individual 
table stove. The big fireplace—big enough for real back- 
logs—of course adds to the homelike appearance of the 
one-time thoroughbreds’ headquarters. 

There are Persian rugs on the floor; Wedgwood china 
and silver deck the tables; orange fish net and blue bur- 


lap at the windows and orange silk shades on the lights 
make a once dingy room bright. All these things, and a score of others—electric, 


More important is the model kitchen (once -the car- enamel, china and textile—have been made possible 
through the cooperation of manufacturers who 
see the value from both the women’s and their 
own point of view of such an exhibit. 

But the tea house is not a mere museum of 
modern conveniences. It is also a sort of exten- 
sion course in housekeeping. Classes have been 
planned—some courses already given—in buy- 
ing, cooking, serving, furnishing, and all the 
rest of it. The idea is to develop this home 
center aspect of Headquarters fully, with lec- 
tures by experts in all phases of home-making. 

The Associate Director of Headquarters, Mrs. 
Frances Carter, has direct supervision of the tea 
house and home-center. Miss Lida Hafford is 
director. 

We have left out the hayloft, it seems. 
It is a private room fitted up for small par- 
ties, so that tea, luncheon or dinner may be 
private—whether for cards or conferences. 


® Underwood & Underwoos 
The Dining Room, Where You Toast It Yourself 


also demonstrated on a really modern gas range, with a 
timing device of equal efficiency, and a superior system 
of ovens. Kitchen tables and kitchen cabinets—a double 
sanitary drain-board kitchen sink, just the right height, 
no doubt, and an iceless refrigerating plant, add to the 
charms of the place for those whom kitchens charm. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
The Model and Alluring Kitchen 
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Politics and the Home 


eo RESIDENT COOLIDGE 
~ is carrying on the clean- 
ZB est and most dignified 


Vf campaign ever witnessed 
wy Y .; * h a 
¢ America. The practice 
Bo De) ds in Ame p 


of using class hatred, scan- 
dal or personal abuse in a campaign is 
a primitive and old-fashioned political 
weapon which has probably lost its use- 
fulness, and should be frowned upon. 
American voters follow with remarkable 
attention the serious policies of political 
parties and they are not stampeded by 
such tactics which only vex and inter- 
rupt their intelligent examination of the 
issues. 

They prefer to have the candidates 
intelligently debate the issues which 
vitally concern their welfare, under rea- 
sonable rules of orderly sportsmanship. 
America is too big and strong to be 
seriously injured by one or two dishonest 
officials, but the voter knows that wel- 
fare can be totally destroyed by bad 
economic laws and the result to him 
is the same whether his money is stolen 
or wasted, except that waste can run 
into heavier sums than thieves dare to 
steal. 

American politicians are as honest as 
the run of men in any other great pro- 
fession, and few of them leave estates 
as large as they would have left had 
they run a butter-and-egg shop for the 
same length of time, and been as suc- 
cessful in its conduct as they have in the 
service of the nation. 

When the Republican Party took of- 
fice in March, 1921, they became so 
active in prosecuting dishonesty that they 
so filled the criminal and civil courts that 
it Was necessary to appoint twenty-three 
new Federal Judges. They brought 
nearly ten thousand civil suits and more 
than sixty-five hundred criminal suits 
from which they collected and returned 
to the Treasury, 12 million dollars which 
had been wrongfully taken. They set- 
tled 37 million dollars of claims for 
less than 2 million dollars, and this was 
real watch dog work, and as President 
Coolidge remarked, “is not the way of 
dishonesty.” 


Republican Accomplishments 


When the Republicans took office in 
1921 there were 5 million unemployed 
in the United States. Now every man 
and woman is employed and wages have 
advanced. The American farmer was 


on the verge of bankruptcy, his mort- 
gages were being foreclosed and the 
prices he was able to realize for his 
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grain and products had almost dropped 
to the pre-war level. Now he is pay- 
ing off his mortgages and prospering as 
is the farmer of no other country on 
earth. 

In 1921 the public debt was nearly 
24 billion dollars, and now, since the 
Dawes Plan, it is possible for our Eu- 
ropean creditors to arrange to pay the 
interest and fund off their debts, so that 
the public debt has been reduced well 
under 10 billion dollars. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer has been relieved of the 
duty of paying off that extra 14 billion 
dollars of capital, meanwhile paying an- 
nual interest on it amounting approxi- 
mately to one billion dollars per year. 

In March Government bonds were 
selling at $85, today they are above par, 
and the bonds are in the hands of the 
American public. The difference in their 
capital value is over 3 billion dollars. 
In 1921 the world was continuing its 
mad and extravagant armament race. 
Today a contract has been signed under 
which no such extravagance is possible 
before 1947. In 1921, three years after 
the Armistice, we were still in a state 
of war with the Central Empires; today 
we are at peace with the world. In 1921 
German currency and life were in a 
state of collapse, and no one had a hope 
that Germany would be able to pay 
to the world any of the sadly needed war 
burden. 

The Dawes Plan 


Under the Dawes Plan she will be 
put on her feet with a new sound cur- 
rency and a definite position in the com- 
merce of the world and she will be able 
to make the reasonable payments _re- 
quired of her, and these payments will 
put France on her feet and enable her to 
pay her debts to America and relieve the 
American taxpayer of this duty. 

In 1921 we were losing 16 million 
dollars per month in the Shipping 
Board; we are now losing only 4 mil- 
lion dollars per month. In 1921 we had 
a loose, pork-barrel system of Govern- 
ment appropriations; we now have the 
Dawes Budget System, and the annual 
appropriations were reduced the first 
year over 3 billion dollars. In 1921 we 
had numerous stocks of surplus war 
property on hand; now this has all 
been sold without disturbing industry. 
In 1921 we were buried in a maze of 
complicated disputes, law suits and 
claims over war contracts; now these 
have been nearly all settled and cleared 
away by very reasonable payments. A 
record to be proud of! 








Protective Tariff 

The progress of the United States 
between 1860 and 1924 has been the 
marvel of the world and the welfare of 
American men and women in the United 
States is the envy of the people of other 
countries. The child of the American 
laboring man has more pin money than 
the wife of an English Free Trade la- 
borer. The American housewife is able 
to feed and clothe her family almost as 
well as the banker’s wife in Free Trade 
England. A large percentage of Amer- 
ican families own their own automobiles, 
while the European laboring family can 
scarcely afford a bicycle. The mothers 
of America can give their children edu- 
cational advantages that are unap- 
proached in any other country on earth. 

Increase in National Wealth 

During this time the population has 
grown from 31 millions to 112 millions; 
national wealth to 320 billions; banking 
turnover to 380 billions; the value of 
manufactures to 43 billions; the value 
of farm land to 54 billions; bank de- 
posits to 24 billions, and the per capita 
wealth $2,918 for each man, woman and 
child in the land. This prosperity and 
advance has been general throughout all 
classes. Some 85 per cent of the entire 
population consists of the farming and 
laboring classes, and in 1922 there were 
13 million savings bank depositors own- 
ing cash deposits amounting to 7 billion 
300 million dollars and this sum of 
money belonged largely to American la- 
borers. This wealth was evenly distrib- 
uted, and the combined value of farms 
and savings bank deposits amounted to 
thirty times the total bank capital of 
the country, and yet there were only 
2,352 persons in the United States who 
paid income tax on incomes exceeding 
$100,000 per year. 

Compare with this wonderful welfare 
of the American homes the condition 
in Free Trade England where more than 
two million people are supported by 
doles, rates, pensions and charities; while 
in 1912 one out of every four English 
persons died in the workhouse, asylum or 
hospital; and six out of seven left no 
taxable property at death; while the av- 
erage British wage was $8.43 per week. 
During the whole of this progress since 
1860, America has had a Protective 
Tariff except during four years of Cleve- 
land’s Administration, and the eight 
years of President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion. During each of these two Demo- 
cratic administrations there was a finan- 
cial panic. 




































AM for Senator La Follette because 
of his sound political philosophy and 
because of his understanding of the 
far-flung problems of modern life. I 
rejoice in an opportunity to work for 
“progressive-political action” under a 
leader who has, since 1898, successfully 
led a progressive movement inevitably 
expanding through a quarter of a cen- 
tury. JANE ADDAMS. 


I am for Senator La Follette for 
President because 1 have known him and 
his political activities for more than 
thirty years, since first I was a resident 
at Hull House, Chicago, in 1892. I 
am for Senator La Follette for Presi- 
dent on his record as a legislator in 
Wisconsin, as Governor of that State, 
and in the Senate of the United States. 

In all the years I have known him he 
has helped in every way open to him the 
cause of women, of Labor, and of chil- 
dren. The platform on which he stands 
is the only one which wholeheartedly 
supports the Child Labor Amendment. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


Senator La Follette heads a movement 
which has a program of public service— 
service to the millions of men and women 
who are the workers and producers in 
this country. The old parties seem to 
offer as little as they can, and to be as 
negative as they can be, in order to 
escape the problems which the Progres- 
sive program faces. 

To the woman who works for her 
living it seems to me there is only one 
choice among presidential candidates and 
political movements this year. It is Sen- 
ator La Follette who stands upon a plat- 
form which pledges the right of the 
workers to organize and collectively to 
cease work, which pledges protection of 
the rights of free speech, free press and 
free assemblage, which pledges a rem- 
edy for the injunction evil, which prom- 
ises ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment; which, in short, faces the vital 
problems of government and politics and 
proposes a solution. 

In this campaign we have a chance to 
vote, not for the less undesirable of two 
unsatisfactory platforms, but for a plat- 
form and a candidate to which on their 
own merits we can give wholehearted 


support. RosE SCHNEIDERMAN. 


I am for La Follette because his pub- 
lic record inspires me with confidence. 
The measures he has supported in the 
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| 
N 1908 and 1912 Senator La Fol- 

lette proposed thirty-one meas- 
ures, all of which were at the time 
| condemned as “radical.” Of the 
thirty-one measures thirty have since 
| been enacted into law by the ‘“‘con- 
| 


servative’’ parties. 
Among these measures originally | 


proposed by Senator La Follette and 
now law, are the following of spe- 
cial interest at this time: 


Extension of suffrage to women. | 
Extension of the eight-hour law 
to all government employees, in- | 
cluding those employed by contrac- | 
tors and sub-contractors doing | 
work for the government. 
A general employers’ liability 
| act in Federal jurisdictions. 
| Publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures. 

Regulation of telephone 
telegraph rates and services. 

Physical valuation of railroad 
properties. 

Permanent tariff commission. 

Election of senators by direct 
vote. 

Creation of a Department of 
Labor. 

Extension of the postal service 
to include a parcel post. 
| Adoption of the 
| amendment. 
| A Federal inheritance tax. 

Legislation to remove uncertain- 

ty as to anti-trust prohibitions by 

| specifying and prohibiting meth- 

ods, practices and _ conditions, 

| which experience had shown to be 
| 


and 


income-tax 


harmful. 

Creation of a Federal Trade 
Commission (1) to ascertain the 
difference in cost of production at 

| home and abroad, (2) to deter- 

| mine the facts which may be de- 

| clared by law to be violation of 
the anti-trust law, (3) to require 
uniformity of accounting and book- 
keeping. 





Senate convince me of his fitness to gov- 
ern. He has consistently worked for 
the welfare of women and children. All 
his life he has been a stanch friend of 
labor and the farmer. He is for reduc- 
tion of armament and against conscrip- 
tion. He stands for principles, for ideals, 
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for government by the people. He is a 
virile constructive statesman. He will 
meet any issue that may arise squarely, 
For all these reasons I shall vote for La 
Follette. HELEN KELLER. 


The candidacy of La Follette and 
Wheeler offers to the women voters of 
the United States what it offers to the 
men, an opportunity to put the control 
of the government of the United States 
back where it belongs, in the hands of 
the people. We shall hear very often 
in the next few weeks that it is the 
party of discontent. So it is; so are all 
parties of reform. The question is, who 
is discontented and why? There are 
special groups with special grievances 
and special remedies, and there is the 
more fundamental discontent of the gen- 
eral public. This last concerns itself 
with two points, the loss of control over 
the machinery of government and the 
appalling dishonesty in public matters, 
The connection between the two has be- 
come apparent. 

Mrs. Gorpon Norrie. 


Senator La Follette stands. for the 
fundamental things which the two old 
parties seem afraid to stand for. He 
sees governmental problems in their ef- 
fect upon men and women as human 
beings rather than their effect upon com- 
mercial interests in dollars and cents. 

Working women have seen the courts 
and all the other powers of the govern- 
ment used to interfere on the side of 
special privilege against their constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and free as- 
semblage. We have seen strike after 
strike of garment workers, of waitresses, 
of glove workers, of textile workers, or 
other trades in which girls on a peaceful 
picket line were the victims of injunc- 
tion judges and police under orders dic- 
tated by the interests of business. Senator 
La Follette is the first presidential can- 
didate, and his is the first presidential 
platform, which promises relief from the 
intolerable abuse of the injunction in 
labor disputes. 

Working women have seen the United 
States Supreme Court take away two 
Federal child labor laws. They have 


seen that same court nullify a minimum 
wage law for women, and thereby de- 
clare that there exists in this country 
no legal right to a living wage. Senator 
La Follette and his platform undertake 
to go to the root of such wrongs as this. 


ELISABETH CHRISTMAN. 
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e 
Democracy ~ 


OME of the reasons for 
their support of John 
W. Davis, given by Repub- 
lian and Independent wom- 
en who prefer the interests 
of their country to the tri- 
umph of their party, are: 

“Tohn W. Davis has the 
best claim to the Presidency 
this year and the best pros- 
pects for election. A vote 
for him is, therefore, a cer- 
tain and satisfactory result at 
the polls in November.” 

“The Republican admin- 
istration has betrayed the 
trust of those by whom it 
was placed in control of the 
Government.” 

“To restore public confi- 
dence in the Government we 
need a truly great, courage- 
ous, conscientious lawyer of 
the ability and aggressiveness 
of John W. Davis.” 

“Mr. Davis is the best-in- 
formed man in the United 
States on the subject of for- 
eign affairs.”’ 

“Mr. Davis has a record 
of experience and achieve- 
ment that proves his equip- 
ment for the Presidency.” 

“Sick and disabled veterans and their 
friends have a right to expect the Gov- 
ernment to provide humane and gener- 











John W. Davis 


ai NFORCEMENT of laws without delay or discrimination, and 
with protection for the innocent no less than punishment for the 
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ous care for these victims 
of the World War. John 
W. Davis would end the 
reign of incompetence and 
corruption in the Veterans’ 
Bureau and expend the 
money appropriated not upon 
spoilsmen but for the hos- 
pitalization of the veterans 
for whom it was intended.” 


‘As the candidacy of John 
W. Davis made a special ap- 
peal to the independents in 
his own party so also should 
it have a particular attrac- 
tion for the other indepen- 
dents within other political 
parties and groups.” 


“Everything points to the 
election of a Democratic 
Congress this year. There 
should be a Democratic 
President to lead this Con- 
gress.” 

“With a split in the Re- 
publican ranks there is immi- 
nent risk of throwing the 
election into Congress with 
the uncertainty and chaos 
that would surely follow.” 

“The largest measure of 
relief for the greatest num- 
ber of taxpayers is the policy 
favored by John W. Davis. His record 
in Congress is a guaranty of his per- 
formance in the Presidency.”’ 


guilty, is the pledge and program of John W. Davis, who will make the 


83 ND if we open wide by education the door of 
opportunity to the child we owe it to him to 
see that human greed does not close it again. 
It is a blot upon our good name that child labor 
should be permitted anywhere in the United 
States to dwarf the minds and bodies of the 
future citizens of the Republic. To stunt the growth of a 
child in his most critical years; to rob him of his opportunity 
tor education, and make of him a juvenile drudge for mere 
purposes of profit is a crime against the future of the race. 





“Of course, the several states can, and they should, prevent 
this thing. I would not wish this power taken from them. 
When Congress had passed, in 1916, its first child labor law, 
it became my duty as Solicitor-General to argue in its favor 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. I urged in 


Department of Justice fit for its purpose and worthy of its name.” 


Child Labor 





its support that unless a uniform standard was adopted 
throughout the United States, the states that wished to legis- 
late against child labor would be deterred because of the eco- 
nomic advantage they would suffer in comparison with their 
less progressive neighbors. I call attention to the fact that for 
like reasons more than one international conference has been 
called to bring about equality among the nations on similar 
subjects. 


“The reasons which I put forward in support of the law 
of 1916 seem to me still to obtain and lead me now to favor 
this ratification of the pending child labor amendment. Re- 
sponsibility for decision on that subject now rests with the 
states themselves, but were I a member of the state legisla- 
ture my vote would be cast to ratify the amendment.” 

John W. Davis, in his Labor Day speech at Wheeling. 
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Editorially Speaking 





Campaign Pages Again 

OU will find three official campaign pages in this num- 
in as in the issue of September 6. The CITIZEN 

believes that these pages, offered side by side, give readers 
a real opportunity to increase their knowledge of campaign 
issues, and is glad to make their presentation possible. They 
are filled by the National Committees without editing on the 
part of the Citizen. They are official arguments. 


he 
The Sugar T ariff 


HE tariff on sugar is an item of much importance to 

American housewives these days. It is 2.20 cents a 

pound on foreign sugar, and 1.76 cents on Cuban sugar. 
This tax on Cuban sugar has been raised since 1920 from 
1 cent a pound to 1.76 cents, and is at the highest point of 
many years. The United States is the biggest sugar-consum- 
ing country in the world. The present sugar tariff costs us 
about $200,000,000 a year—nearly $2.00 for every one of 
us. Nearly one-third of the total custom revenue of the coun- 
try comes from this tax. 

On the one side, favoring the high tariff, are the forty 
thousand beet-sugar growers of the West. Without the high 
tariff they claim that their industry would be killed. On 
the other side are 110,000,000 of us who are paying a heavy 
tax on an essential food. But the question is not as simple 
as this sounds. Without the beet-sugar growers, the one side 
claims that Cuban sugar would have a monopoly, and could 
then control and dictate prices: the other side claims that 
the beet-sugar growers would be amply protected by a much 
lower tax. 

More than a year and a half ago the tariff commission was 
ordered to investigate the cost of producing sugar in this 
country, to determine if so high a protection is needed. After 
long delay, the commission made two reports: the Democrats 
on the commission recommending a cut in the sugar tariff, 
while the Republican members recommended that it remain 
It is a question women should study. 


he 
Defense Day 


O N the evening of Defense Day, we switched on the 


as it Is. 


radio and heard from one speaker these words, as 

nearly as we can remember them: “War is not in 
itself wrong. There are only two ways to avoid it: 
by treating other nations right and by being so strong they 
will treat us right.” Follow that through—apply it to every 
nation—omit, as the speaker did while we heard him, all 
reference to international cooperation to prevent war—and 
see what you have. It was the sense that Defense Day would 
mean thus stressing only one side of the problem that inspired 
the protests of many, not pacifists, against the observance—a 
subtle effect not to be realized in any obvious way, but per- 
vasive. As far as one could guess, the day went off quietly, 
and though it can’t be proved, it seems probable that its spirit 
was modified by the widespread protest. Apparently care was 





taken to emphasize the democratic features of the test and to 

ensure freedom of choice in the civilian demonstration. 
There has been a persistent application of the pacifist label 

to all who protested. This is most unfair if pacifism be under- 


stood to mean the absolutist position. Hundreds who ob. 
jected to Defense Day believe in sane defense measures. But 
they believe in peace measures, too, and they thought that the 
time chosen for defense demonstration, with Europe moving 
toward peace without our full cooperation, and no danger 
threatening, was the wrong time. 


he 
Pity the Husbands! 


OR a long time we have seen nothing funnier than this, 
from the New York Bulletin apropos of the recent 
order that married women in Government employ must 
sign their husband’s names: ‘The thing for the Govern- 
ment to do is to replace them with unmarried women. Let 
the married women go home, cook their husbands’ meals 
and raise families. Let them quit their cafeteria menus, their 
Pekinese petting apartments, and their ‘I-am-free’ existence,” 
What a discourager of matrimony! Before a woman mar- 
ries, she may be an educator, an artist, a scientist, a writer, 
or an expert in Government employ, but after she marries, 
her only proper job is to cook her husband’s meals. Imagine, 
it she must give all her time to cooking for him, the fancy, 
complicated menus she will provide, and the indigestion he 
will get. But even the most elaborate three meals a day 
can’t take all a woman’s time—and suppose there is no family 
to raise? What shall she do besides cook? Spend her spare 
time at the movies, or playing bridge? We seem to remember 
that a good many wives are doing this now, and, by the way, 
these are the kind we have seen petting Pekinese. The pic- 
ture painted of cafeteria (the writer probably meant deli- 
catessen) menus, of Pekinese petting and kicking up her heels 
generally is truer of the kind of woman who has nothing to do 
but cook her husband’s meals, than it is of the hard-working 
woman employee of Government bureaus. 


he 
Marriage and Work 


HE serious side of such a sentiment is that the mistaken 

notion still exists in some men’s minds that a married 

woman should not be permitted to earn a living. They 
ignore the dire fact that many a woman, even though mar- 
ried, is obliged to work in order to live and to maintain those 
dependent on her. Women are not working for amusement 
or to have money to spend on Pekinese (their wages would 
not go far in this direction), but because of necessity. There 
may be ill husbands, dependent parents, minor brothers or 
sisters to support—children whom the father’s wages do not 
take care of. Many men do not earn enough money to sup- 
port their families. 

The studies of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor give endless data which prove this. In 
one study on wage-earning women in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, 85 per cent of the husbands of married women 
who were at work earned less than $1,500 a year. From 
30 to 68 per cent of these women testified that they were 
supporting dependents wholly, or in part. This report testifies 
that married women workers are bearing a double burden— 
carrying on the work of the household in addition to their 
outside work, and the report adds that “although they may 
be making only a small financial contribution, economically 
they are important factors when this financial contribution is 
added to the value of their activities in doing housework and 
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keeping up the home.” Agitating against the employment of 
married women is penalizing marriage, and is an added cruelty 
to a large group of women which they do not deserve. 


| 


Without Benefit of Fireworks 
A LETTER from Norfolk, Va., tells a strange tale— 


with a wonderful appeal in these days of partisan 

charge and countercharge. It is about the election of 
two members of the city council of five. There were four 
candidates for the two positions, and the remarkable feature 
of the election was that the two who were elected, Major 
S. Heth Tyler and Mr. E. J. Robertson, made no cam- 
paign. Neither made a speech nor had a platform. They 
were requested by a group of public-spirited citizens to serve 
and agreed to do so if the people wanted them, but both ex- 
pressly stipulated that they would make no effort to be elected ; 
that they did not wish to take office bound by campaign 
promises or under obligations to campaign supporters, and 
although this attitude came in for considerable criticism as 
the election drew near and their opponents pursued the con- 
ventional campaign tactics, they did not deviate from their 
position. 

“That they were elected by large majorities demonstrates 
what we have often suspected,” says the writer, ‘‘that given a 
high type of candidate, the people can make up their minds 
without the assistance of jazz-bands, street speeches, mud 
slinging, advertising, work at the polls, and all the usual first 
aids to political decisions.” 


The Illiterate V ote 


HE Illiteracy Commission of the National Education 

Association says that more than 4,300,000 illiterates will 

be entitled to vote for President and Congress, and that 
of these more than 3,000,000 are native-born. Doubtless illit- 
eracy doesn’t necessarily mean inability to cast an intelligent 
vote; nor does the ability to read and write equip one with the 
power to make a wise choice. But the danger inherent in the 
illiterate vote is too obvious for argument. Some would find 
in this condition an argument for changing the basis of voting, 
as New York did a few years ago by introducing a literacy 
test among the qualifications. But the attack, if it is to get 
down to fundamentals, must be the direct attack on illiteracy. 
Women and women’s organizations are increasingly alert to 
the problem. It is one to be tackled not only through such 
efforts as those for a Department of Education in the Cabinet, 
but locally, in state and in community. The CiTIzEN would 
be grateful for reports on constructive work to promote edu- 
cation in any part of the country. 


Me 


Facts vs. Feeling 
ee campaign offers an excellent opportunity 


for the cultivation of certain desirable qualities: ability 

to argue from facts, not emotional prejudices; free- 
dom from mere partisan heat and from a personal rancor at 
an acquaintance for holding opposed views; good-natured 
tolerance and self-control. Emotional discussion often means 
exaggeration and overstatement. ‘Ten to one, the person who 
makes a sweeping claim about a measure or a candidate is 
short on detailed facts. We may have plenty of feeling for 
our cause and our candidate, whoever he may be; we may 
even express it to good effect in discussion; but the basis 
must be cold facts. 
_ These are qualities for which women are not traditionally 
tamous—whether because of inherent nature or because of 









lack of experience and training. But the difference between 
men and women on this point can easily be exaggerated. 
Women under such training as the League of Women Voters 
gives have had intensive drill in concentrating on facts; still 
there is something in the claim that women take things per- 
sonally, and here is a good chance to train out of it. Facts, 
reasons, first—understated rather than overstated, emotions 
afterward. 

One good simple recipe (we got it from a man) is a de- 
liberate lowering of your voice if you find yourself getting 


unduly excited! 


€é 33 
Servants 
A« opinion on housework and houseworkers that has 


often been expressed in the CiTIZEN was forcefully 

put by Margaret Bondfield not long ago. Miss Bond- 
field is parliamentary secretary to the labor government of 
Great Britain. She was herself a working girl, and has 
worked for workers all her life. Her talk was made to some 
girls who were in training for domestic service. She said: 
“The skill of home work is just as high as that required in 
tailoring or teaching, and ought to be treated with the respect 
that is due to skill. . I very much regret the terms that 
are sometimes used about household work and workers. | 
resent the suggestion that you are stepping down in the social 
scale by taking up domestic service. To mistresses | 
would say that they do not know what they lose by main- 
taining the old attitude toward servants—the attitude of a 
superior toward an inferior status.” 

The war fairly disrupted domestic service in England. 
Doubtless it will never be restored to its old place, since 
special training and such teaching as Miss Bondfield’s are 
raising its level. The old-fashioned English household may 
eventually have to take its service on these modern terms or 


none. 


W omen Lawmakers W anted 


N another page you will find an article written by one 
O of the eighty-odd women who sat in state legislatures 

during the sessions of 1923 and 1924. The article 
was written at the conclusion of the New Hampshire legis- 
lative session, and has been in the CiTIzEN’s files for some 
months, awaiting space for publication. It appears now with 
a special mission in life—as a timely demonstration of what 
we mean by the “woman point of view” in legislative bodies. 
It would be absurd to say that men legislators never urge 
such measures as the three women mentioned in the article 
support. But women should not risk leaving them to men— 
they should make sure, by the choice of the right women to 
sit with men, sharing with them in all the duties of legislation 
but keeping a keen, motherly eye on those interests of women 
and children which are so vital to society as a whole. 


ie 


Roll-call on the Child Labor Amendment 
 - keep tabs on the legislatures and the child labor 


amendment: Arkansas had the honor of being the first 

state to ratify it; Georgia the dishonor of being the first 
to refuse. North Carolina has now sided in with Georgia; 
the Louisiana Legislature has voted to postpone indefinitely 
any action on this subject, and the Massachusetts Legislature 
has decided on a referendum to the people which will be 
taken this fall. Friends of the amendment, though they are 
not underestimating the fight they have on their hands, are 
not discouraged ; but it is important that women should under- 
stand that only a stiff fight will win. 
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Good Speed to the Child Labor Amendment 


ASSED by more than the necessary two-thirds vote of 

both houses of Congress, commended for favorable action 
bv the presidential candidates of all parties, supported by 
important national organizations both of men and women, 
the Child Labor Amendment now awaits ratification. From 
this point forward progress must be made state by state. 

It should be a ratification primarily by public opinion and 
only incidentally by the formal action of state legislatures. It 
should also be speedy, because the years of childhood are 
precious and no future legislative enactment can make good 
the losses in health and schooling which children of today 
may suffer because of inadequate legal protection. That it 
will not be easily accomplished is already only too clear. 
Arkansas has ratified, but the rejection of the Amendment 
by the legislatures of Georgia, Louisiana and North Carolina, 
although anticipated, points to honest differences in political 
theory that must be faced. Meanwhile the flooding of the 
press with unfavorable publicity from quarters obviously 
actuated by selfish interests promises opposition of a more 
sinister kind. Whatever their source the arguments raised 
against the amendment merit careful examination. Every 
constitutional amendment raises great questions of states- 
manship, and this one more than most because it involves 
the whole problem of the relationship of public welfare to 
government. 

Of timely interest to women, therefore, is the announce- 
ment of two new publications designed to put into their 
hands the facts about child labor and about the Amendment. 
The material for these has been compiled by the Women’s 
Committee for the Children’s Amendment, the actual work 
being that of a subcommittee of which Miss Ethel Smith of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League has been the 
indefatigable chairman and on which the League of Women 
Voters has been represented. The first of these publications is 
a six-page leaflet for popular distribution. This gives the 
text of the Amendment, summarizes the facts about child 
labor in the United States, gives the history of past efforts 
to check its growth by federal action, and answers briefly the 
arguments most commonly raised against the Amendment. 
The second is an expansion of the first but because of its 
greater length is far more inclusive and is rich in quotation 
trom the Congressional debates, from legal opinion, from the 
statistical reports of the Census and of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, and from the pronouncements of men prominent in 
public life. 


Clearing away at once many absurd misapprehensions 
which have arisen as to the nature of the Amendment, the 
first section of the pamphlet deals with the Amendment itself, 
what it is, what it means, what it empowers Congress to do, 
and what it says and why. It explains the process of ratifi- 
cation, pointing out that favorable action by the legislatures 
of thirty-six states is sufficient and that in 1925 there are 
legislative sessions in forty-two states. By a review of the 
tederal child labor laws of 1916 and 1919 and the Supreme 
Court decisions which declared them unconstitutional, and 
by showing how child labor, like other economic problems, 
has taken on interstate character and can no longer be 
effectively regulated by state action alone, the need for a 
constitutional amendment is forcefully brought out. 

Most helpful to women already convinced of the desira- 
bility of federal action but unfamiliar with the considerations 
which entered into the phraseology of the Amendment in its 
present form is the section which takes up one by one the 
arguments of the opposition, particularly those against the 
eighteen-year provision, the use of the word “labor” instead 
ot “employment,” and the failure to make a particular exemp- 
tion of agriculture. It is clear indeed in explaining that the 
Amendment is not in itself a child labor law but a grant of 
power to the Congress. Strange as it may seem, the distinc- 
tion between a statute which would totally prohibit the labor 
of children up to eighteen years of age, and an amendment 
which fixes eighteen years as a limit beyond which Congress 
may not legislate is one which needs to be reiterated and 
thoroughly understood. The other headings in this section 
of the pamphlet are suggestive of its value—““The Poverty 
Argument,” “Extent of the Power Granted to Congress,” 
“Interference Between Parent and Child,” “Will Congress 
Abuse Its Power?” “What About Agriculture?” “Why Not 
Leave It to the States?” “Enforcement Machinery and 
Costs.” 

Valuable political ammunition is contained in the enumera- 
tion of the organizations which appeared for and against the 
Amendment at the Congressional hearings, in the pronounce- 
ment of three Presidents, and in the declarations contained 
in the platforms of the major political parties from 1916 to 
1924. “The need of regulating child labor is emphatically one 
of those great occasions which calls for the legislative inter- 
position of the people of the United States through the Con- 
stitution,” says the Dean of the Harvard Law School in a 
statement which tops a list of opinions by legal authorities. 
There follows a long section, perhaps the most illuminating 
in the entire pamphlet, of generous quotation from the debates 
on the Amendment selected from the Congressional Record. 
An excellent bibliography under the caption ‘Where to Find 
Facts” concludes the pamphlet. 

No doubt those who are interested in the constitutional 
questions raised by the Amendment and who want to find 
not only facts but philosophy will extend this reading list to 
include those debates of long ago when the people of the 
United States first adopted the Constitution. The great 
question of controversy then was the conferring on the fed- 

eral government of powers considered necessary under the 
conditions of that day, to “promote the general welfare,” 
and the other purposes of government. The issue is the same 
today—only the conditions have changed. 

Women will speed the day of ratification in order that the 
protection now required for the welfare of children shall 
meet no constitutional obstacle. 
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Women as Jurors 

This is a partial reprint of an article written by Mrs. F. Louis 
Slade, president of the New York State League. It presents con- 
vincing arguments for use in campaigns for a woman juror’s bill. 


UR League has been working for women jurors in this 

state practically ever since the passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. The word ‘male’ is in our Jury Law. In 
those states where the law reads ‘citizens,’ for instance, 
women automatically become eligible. In twenty-four states 
either this was the case when the suffrage amendment became 
efiective, or they have been admitted to service by act of 
the legislature. 

The League is not bent on jury service as a right, although, 
of course, it is one. It is much more interested in the matter 
considered in the light of a duty. And for this reason we 
have never consented to a permissive bill. The forty-one 
exemptions allowed men in this state make the New York 
law so permissive now that lawyers and judges are at their 
wits’ end to get dependable and intelligent jurors. If to 
the law were added merely a permission to women who wish 
to serve, we should get mighty few women—naturally, since 
women and men are much alike in their desire to avoid incon- 
veniencing themselves in the service of the state. And the 
lawyers who thought their clients had a better chance before 
a jury made up wholly of men would be able to keep out of 
the jury box most of the women who were unwilling to 
attempt evasion of service. 

In the files of the League of Women Voters are recent 
letters from many judges, serving in a dozen states where 
women jurors are used. ‘These letters are practically unani- 
mous in their expression of approval. Many of the writers 
say that they were against women on juries when such a 
thing was proposed, but that they have since had cause for a 
radical change in opinion. 

The only judges who express doubts, so far as this wide 
correspondence goes, are those in localities where attorneys or 
jury commissioners have prevented the service of women, so 
that the judges have had little or no chance to test women’s 
work in this capacity. 

It certainly appears from the experience of our neighbors 
in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania, as well as in other states 
where fair trial has been made, that the sentimentality feared 
by opponents, the reluctance to vote the death penalty, the 
sympathy with wrongdoers and lack of judgment in weighing 
evidence are characteristic of people in general, and that the 
practical inconveniences of mixed juries, as in twenty-four- 
hour disagreements, are easily overcome. With striking 
frequency these judges write that “‘character, not sex, deter- 
mines the quality of the juror.” 

A man serving for the first time on a jury came back to 
his home and urged his wife to do all she could in the 
League’s campaign for women on juries. He had sat through 
sickening cases that concerned attacks on children and young 
women and had become convinced that to have such cases 
tried exclusively by men was not only indecent and cruel, but 
failed to insure justice. 

As a jury woman of Maine retorted, when told that the 
jury quarters were not fit for women to enter: “Well, then 
they certainly are not fit for the men. Let’s make them fit 
for us both!” 

In my part of the state the sheriff tells us that the detestable 
crimes which run side by side with the bootlegging business 
will not be stopped until women serve on juries and lend 
their strength to the conviction and punishment such crimes 
merit. 

From New Jersey comes the statement that the service of 
women on juries is giving them a knowledge of the prevalence 
of crime and showing them the necessity that exists for 
measures of prevention. From New Jersey, too, comes the 
account of a liquor case in which the evidence against the 
defendants was overwhelming. The foreman turned to the 
one woman on the jury and asked: 
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‘‘How strongly do you feel about this?” 
“So strongly,” came the reply, “that I am willing to sit 
here for three weeks if necessary.” 

The foreman threw up his hands and a verdict for convic- 
tion was brought in without further delay. <A similar story 
comes to us from a judge in Wisconsin. The jury was out 
twenty-four hours, but a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence and the law finally was brought in. 

Many cases contribute to the present inefficiency of our 
juries, both in civil and criminal cases, and the inclusion of 
women in the panels will not automatically: cure the defects. 
But it will help in curing some obvious and grave evils, and 
for this reason, inconvenient as jury duty always is and dis- 
agreeable, too, women ought to be allowed to bear their share. 

It is difficult for those of us who have been urging this 
matter on the state legislature for some four years to under- 
stand the opposition. We feel about it as does a certain 
justice of the Maine Supreme Court, whose letter closed 
with the question: “What doubts flit past the aroused intel- 
lects of those who are not with you on the jury proposition ?” 


What One Questionnaire Revealed 


VER since the League organized to disseminate unpar- 

tisan political information, the circulation of question- 
naires to primary and election candidates has been one of the 
most helpful and fruitful undertakings in the big job of 
political education. As a result, there are indications every- 
where of an ever-growing interest in campaign issues and the 
candidate’s fitness for the office he seeks. Now comes the 
story of an “illuminating” campaign episode which tells 
plainly that the League is carrying its work of political 
education to the candidates themselves! 

One of the larger League organizations in Wisconsin re- 
cently sent out a questionnaire to local candidates. One of 
the men who aspired to the nomination for assemblyman called 
the League correspondent on the telephone. “I’m Mr. X,” 
he said. “I’ve just received your questionnaire and I don’t 
like it. Why, you’ve asked me to answer questions I never 
heard of.” 

Apparently irritated and desirous of shifting responsibility, 
he continued: “Why, lady, I venture to-say there isn’t a can- 
didate running who could answer these questions. I’ve asked 
three officials at the City Hall and they couldn’t answer 
them, but I finally found one man who said: ‘You better 
ask the women; maybe they'll know.’ ” 

Having helped in the compilation of this questionnaire and 
knowing the questions so intimately she could say them back- 
ward as well as forward, the woman at the other end of the 
wire came to the assistance of this much-bewildered candidate. 

“What are the questions of which you never heard? Per- 
haps I can help you by explaining them,” she said. 

“All right,” Mr. X said. “You ask me my attitude on 
the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. I never 
heard of such an amendment.” 

“The Child Labor Amendment, Mr. X,” said the League 
member, “occupied important space in all newspapers during 
the past year, and was passed during the final days of the 
last session of Congress. Now three-fourths of the states 
must ratify it before it becomes a part of our Constitution. 
Are there any other questions bothering you?” 

“Well, you want to know whether I am in favor of the re- 
appropriation of funds to take advantage of federal aid for 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. Now, I don’t know 
what that Sheppard-Towner Act is.” 

After an explanation of this Act, Mr. X admitted that the 
so-called “Education Program of Wisconsin” about which he 
had been asked to express an opinion was another question 
about as intelligible to him as the Greek language. 

An episode such as this has many aspects, but to members 
of the League it is a serious matter. It points the way for 
every League, for the “Mr. X’s” in the political world are 
not confined to any one state or locality. To the intelligent 
and capable candidate the questionnaire is a veritable boon; 








to the less intelligent candidate, who has depended upon the 
ignorance of voters or ‘‘pull’’ to put him in office, it comes as 
a tremendous shock and a rude awakening. 


The 1924 Publication List 


HE 1924 list of publications of the National League is 

now ready. When it is realized that publications have 
become one ot the most popular services of the League, it is 
not surprising to learn that this reading list is in great demand, 
not only from League members but from many other public- 
spirited persons, organizations, research agencies and libraries. 
in sixteen pages the publication lists the names of all pam- 
phlets issued by the League, together with a brief description 
ot each pamphlet and the price list. 

It is a reading list of simple, interesting facts about political 
problems and their relation to everyday life. ‘Technicalities 
employed by political scientists in the discussion of similar sub- 
ject matter have been avoided. Every pamphlet is intended to 
meet the needs of the citizen or group with a desire to learn 
more about government and its functions. The list is a re- 
tlection of the serious-mindedness of women who want unpar- 
tisan political information. It contrasts the viewpoint of the 
old-time politician, who, in looking over the subject matter of 
League publications, declared, ‘““And they call that politics!” 

The popularity of publications is proved by the growth 
ot the publications department. The rapidity with which or- 
ders arrive at the national headquarters keeps two shipping 
clerks busy all day. In the month of August alone, over 
15,000 pamphlets were shipped by the publications depart- 
ment. 

Those publications especially interesting and more recently 
added to the general list are: ‘Platforms of Political Parties” ; 
“Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign Text Book”; the explanation 
of the ten points in the adopted program of the Department 
of Efficiency in Government; “Know Your Foreign Policy” 
—issued by the Department of International Co-operation to 
Prevent War; “The Legal Status of Women in Forty-eight 
States’; a leaflet and pamphlet on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, compiled by the Women’s Committee for the Children’s 
Amendment; an explanation of the working program of the 
social hygiene committee. 


Minnesota’s Legislative Council 


UMMER weather and all its traditional drawbacks when 

it comes to energy and work were cast into the discard by 
the Legislative Council of Minnesota, as it worked steadily 
through the summer months on its program for 1925. Re- 
ports of the conference on proposed measures indicate that the 
bustle and stir in the subcommittees as the time drew near 
for the drafting of a final program resembled very much the 
excitement at the capitol just before the legislature meets. 

A new committee, known as the Committee -on Final 
Program, was established to consider all proposed legislation 
as fast as the measures were endorsed by the council. On 
this committee, of which Mrs. Andreas Ueland, honorary 
president of the Minnesota League, is chairman, rests the re- 
sponsibility of selecting from the measures thus placed before 
it a program not too long to be successfully supported in 
the 1925 legislature. Mrs. Ueland is assisted by Miss Flor- 
ence Monahan, Miss Mabel G. Pierce, Mrs. J. J. Guise and 
Frank J. Bruno. While no indications are forthcoming as to 
the measures, it is certain that the ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment will occupy an important place in the 
program. 

With seventeen statewide organizations represented in its 
membership, the Legislative Council is entering its fifth year 
in the legislative field. While the Council itself is purely 
advisory and does no active legislative work it has established 
« reputation for careful deliberation and good sense which 
give to its recommendations unusual weight in the minds of 
Minnesota legislators. 

The Council has been greatly strengthened this vear by the 
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appointment of an Advisory Rural Committee, composed of 
nine women from rural communities, who make criticism 
and suggestions from their experience in the observation of 
laws in operation in rural territory. Miss Alice Kercher, 
chairman of the law enforcement committee of the Minnesota 
League, and a young lawyer of Minneapolis, is responsible 
for the publication of a list of all measures passed by the 
Legislature which had the approval of the Council. The 
publication contains a summary of the provisions of each 
law with special indication of the administrative officer who 
is charged with its enforcement. 


Leagues and League Work 


VIDENCE that the Institutes of Politics and Govern- 

ment conducted by the League attract many politically- 
minded women, who are not members of the League, is given 
in the report of the Institute conducted by the California 
League in June. Out of 164 persons registered, only forty- 
eight were League members. Seven men were registered, and 
attended most of the sessions. “Twenty-five of the 164 per- 
sons were teachers, fourteen of whom were seeking credit for 
the special secondary certificate in citizenship. The success 
of the Institute is shown in the fact that thirty-five of the 
registrants signed for the 1925 Institute in San Francisco. 


HE work of the North Carolina League in directing a 

study of the juvenile courts in North Carolina has been 
recognized by the Board of Public Welfare, which invited 
Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, executive secretary of the League, 
to lecture at the School of Public Welfare of the University 
of North Carolina. In the last nine months Mrs. Cowper 
has talked in forty-four counties on this phase of League work. 


letters from their respective directors, Mrs. James E. 
Cheesman and Miss Adéle Clark, just “full of news” and 
interesting bits. Mrs. Cheesman’s first letter came out in 
June, but Miss Clark did not circulate her first message until 
after the close of the Democratic National Convention. Both 
letters present a sweeping bird’s-eye view of the many League 
interests in each region, the progress of the work, and espe- 
cially, as election day draws nearer, the League’s big job of 
getting out the vote. 


B OTH the first and third ‘regions are finding the monthly 


Ventnor (New Jersey) League on August 27. The 
speakers included Mrs. A. J. Steelman, chairman of the 
efficient government department of the New Jersey League, 
who discussed, ““Aims of the League of Women Voters,” and 
“Election Laws and Getting Out the Vote’; Dr. Luther 
Gulick, head of the bureau of public administration of New 
York City, whose subjects were “Municipal Organization” 
and ‘Local Taxation and Revenue,” and Dr. Sedley Phinney, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey League of Municipal- 
ities, discussing ‘““Can Tax Burdens Be Decreased ?” 


At. citizenship school was conducted by the 


HEN Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director of the first 
region, toured Vermont recently, she was instrumental 
in forming a new League at Middlebury. The organization 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Paul D. Moody, wife 
of the president of Middlebury College. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. J. J. Ross; vice-presidents, Miss Theodora 
Crane, Mrs. W. S. Huntley; recording secretary, Mrs. Paul 
D. Moody; corresponding secretary, Mrs. William W. Mc- 
Gilton; treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Abbott. 


AKING care of babies seems to be a woman’s job the 

world over, so it is not surprising to hear of the work 
of the Memphis (Tennessee) League. At the Tri-State 
fair, the League was in charge of the day nursery, where 
babies were registered and cared for. Mrs. George Higgins 
was general chairman and Mrs. Clyde Hall was chief reg- 
istrar. 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 





_—— 


THENS, OHIO: Mass meetings, handbills, telephone 
A calls, automobile corps and house-to-house canvassers 
when summed up resulted in a forty per cent increase over 
the 1920 primary vote in Athens. On August 12 Mrs. Lucia 
Johnson Bing, president of the Athens League, went from 
poll to poll every hour checking up on the voting. 


IRMINGHAM, ALABAMA: It is not easy to arouse 
B the voters to a sense of responsibility to vote in the gen- 
cral election in a one-party state when a candidate is virtually 
elected in the primaries, but the Alabama League holds that 
voters should vote, regardless of the probable results of an 
election. The League invited representatives of 250 organiza- 
tions to a luncheon meeting in Birmingham on September 
17, and they enthusiastically made suggestions and laid plans 
for the campaign to get out the vote in November, just as 
though everything had not been decided in the Democratic 
primary last May. Mrs. W. D. Nesbit presided. 


INCINNATI, OHIO: It is Mrs. J. T. Hall’s inten- 
C tion that no member of her get-out-the-vote committee 
shall lack information on campaign methods, and so she has 
ordered thirty-six copies of the National League’s campaign 
textbook for the use of the thirty-six members of the Cin- 
cinnati committee. 


ES MOINES, IOWA: The League’s booth was in the 

Education Building at the Iowa State Fair. Mrs. 
Gordon Elliott’s map, which showed voting percentages by 
counties, attracted much attention. 


OVER, DELAWARE: The governor and other state 

officials spoke at the Delaware League’s mass meeting 
on September 8 when the Highway Tourists reached Dover in 
their tour through the state. A careful itinerary was prepared 
and followed, and thirteen cities were visited where meetings 
were held, speeches made, literature distributed, and plans 
formulated for getting out the vote. Miss Mathilda Seipp 
is chairman of the get-out-the-vote committee in Delaware. 


LORIDA: In spite of the heat: 
Primary vote cast in 1920.......... 88,422 
Primary vote cast in 1924. ......... 146,696 
Percentage of increase, 65.9. 


LASSBORO, NEW JERSEY: One sets up a booth 

at a fair to get publicity, says the Glassboro League, 
and when the Gloucester County Fair opens the League’s 
booth will be conspicuous with banners, streamers, pennants 
and a press agent. Mrs. Edward Darr and her assistants 
having seen to that. 


REENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA: While the 

percentage of increase in enrollment in 1924 for the 
entire state was 13.2 per cent over the enrollment figures of 
1922, Greenville ran away with a 29 per cent increase for 
its county. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: In the president's 

get-out-the-vote letter to her local chairmen, Miss 
Marguerite Wells begins by announcing that she has just read 
Elizabeth Frazer's article on the League in the August Ladies’ 
Home Journal and she adds, “We simply must make good on 
this thrilling undertaking for which we are receiving so much 
praise.” Among the suggestions offered, the chairmen are ad- 


vised to ask school children to write essays on democracy and 
voting. 


HILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: At a meeting 

of the Pennsylvania League’s get-out-the-vote committee 
in Philadelphia, Mrs. Morton Z. Paul, who represents 400 
local divisions of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parent-Teach- 
ers, announced that her organization has pledged itself to dis- 
pense with regular school matters in the September meetings 
and work to get out the vote. 


gape Tylacag sso NEW YORK: Mrs. Robert Ford 
made an interesting report on the work which has been 
done by the Clinton County League at its convention on 
August 12. 


RATT, KANSAS: The League followed up the prim- 

aries by sending a letter to the chairmen of each of the 
county central committees, asking each for information on the 
vote of his party. The figures will be tabulated and pre- 
pared for future reference. 


ICHMOND, VIRGINIA: Miss Hazel Hart, secre- 

tary of the Department of Organization of the Na- 
tional League, spent a day with Miss Adéle Clark discussing 
plans for the get-out-the-vote campaign in the third region. 


OUTH CAROLINA: The good work brought results! 
Persons enrolled in 1922...........227,370 
Persons enrolled in 1924...........257,796 

Percentage of increase, 13.2. 


OLEDO, OHIO: Those who dined in restaurants 

on the day before the primaries received the usual in- 
formation from the waiter regarding the soup or the fish, 
and in addition they were informed that the primaries would 
be held the next day. On primary day when the waiters in- 
quired quietly whether or not the roast was satisfactory, they 
also asked the diner if he had voted. 


| cei MOUND, NEW MEXICO: An enthusi- 
astic get-out-the-vote meeting was held at the Vermejo 
Ranch on August 27. Mrs. J. J. Larkin, president of the 
New Mexico League, reported on the progress of the cam- 
paign and plans were made for the autumn work. 


HEELING, WEST VIRGINIA: All women who 

reach the ripe old age of twenty-one in 1924 in Wheel- 
ing are to be invited to attend a first voters’ party. The 
Wheeling newspapers have indicated their approval of the 
undertaking by printing coupons which are to be clipped by 
the eligibles, filled in with names and addresses, and mailed 
to the League’s office. Invitations will be sent to all the per- 
sons thus listed. 


The Cartoon Contest 


HE National League has offered a prize of $250.00 for 
BZ. the cartoon published between September 2 and No- 
vember 4 which is “best designed to arouse interest in voting 
and to stimulate attendance at the polls.”” A distinguished 
committee of political writers and a representative of the 
National League will judge the cartoons submitted, after 
election day, and award the prize. The judges are Bruce 
Bliven, Miss Elizabeth Frazer, William Hard, David Law- 
rence, Miss Katharine Ludington, Mrs. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson and William Allen White. ANN WEBSTER. 
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World News About Women 
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The Sheppard-Towner Act 
REPORT published by the Chil- 
A dren’s Bureau says that between 
March 20, 1922, and June 30, 1923, 
$1,688,047.12 has been expended by 
Federal and state governments to pro- 
mote the welfare of mothers and babies 
under the Federal Maternity and In- 


fancy Act. Federal grants during this 
period amount to $1,046,523.56 and 


state appropriations to $641,523.56. In 
1922 the government made payments to 
forty-three states, twenty-eight of which 
matched the allotment in full or in 
part; in 1923 to forty-one states, thirty- 
five of which made appropriations. By 
June 30, 1923, all state legislatures had 
met, and forty had passed acts enabling 
them to receive appropriations during 
1924. Kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island were the states not 
included, but in July the legislature of 
Louisiana accepted the act and that state 
will receive its share in 1925. 


W omen Ministers 

UOTING from the International 

Woman Suffrage News, which in 
turn quotes from the latest year-book of 
the American Churches, there are seven- 
ty-five women who have been ordained 
as ministers in the Congregational 
Church of the United States, seventeen 
of whom are in sole charge of churches. 


Get-Out-the-V ote 

N page 21 of this (and every) 

issue is much that has to do with 
getting out the vote at the coming elec- 
tion. This is all about the League of 
Women Voters’ campaign, however. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has also organized, under Miss 
Henrietta Roelofs, national head of leg- 
islative activities. Branches all over the 
country have been asked to mobilize for 
each state’s registration day. Automo- 
bile caravans to the polls, a chairman in 
every precinct, and a check-up during 
registration periods are in the program 
to induce a seventy-five per cent vote 
in 1924. 

While perhaps men do not belong in 
these columns, still the national drive 
to arouse young voters launched by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce—William D. Saltiel at its head— 
deserves mention. Political forums, 
house-to-house canvasses of precincts, 
meetings in schools and radio speeches 
are the methods to be used to increase 
the vote. Mr. Saltiel plans to use the 
man power of the Junior Chamber of 
















Calendar 
HIRD Women’s Activities Exhibit—Sep- 
tember 22-27, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. The Exhibit, as explained in 
our last issue, is held under the auspices of 
the New York League of Business and Pro- 
tessional Women. 

Annual Conference of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Great Britain and Ireland— 
commonly known as the “Women’s Parlia- 
ment’—October 6-10, Brighton, England. 
The subject is “The Call of the Younger 
Generation.” 

An “Allegiance Luncheon” held by the 
Woman's Philadelphia Committee for Law 
Enforcement, October 13, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, to join in the cam- 
paign to get out the vote. Reservations 
($2.00) can be obtained from Mrs. Lucian H. 
Alexander, 157 Carpenter Lane, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Second Annual Meeting of the American 
Child Health Association—October 14-15-16, 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Eleventh National Recreation Congress of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America—October 16-21, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, will be one of the 
principal speakers. 

Fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 9-12, 1924. 








Commerce in a nation-wide campaign— 
the first concerted action that has been 
taken to get out the vote of young 
people. 


Mrs. Blair Again 

RS. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR, 

National Committeewoman from 
Missouri, was elected first vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee after the nomination of John 
W. Davis for President. Her term is 
four years. CITIZEN readers know that 
Mrs. Blair has served as vice chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
during the past four years, so her duties 
will not be new to her. 

Another honor was bestowed upon 
Mrs. Blair at the open-air demonstration 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, when Charles W. 
Bryan accepted the nomination for the 
Vice Presidency. For the first time a 
woman presided at such a meeting, and 
that woman was Mrs. Blair, Chairman 
Clem Shaver waiving his privilege in her 
honor. 


For the Negro Home 

INCE 1912, when Annie P. Hunter 

became the first Negro woman 
agent employed in cooperative extension 
work among Negro farm women, one 
hundred and one Negro women have en- 
tered this field, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. They 
are regular home demonstration agents, 





showing the Negro farm women of the 
South the improved methods of food 
preparation, clothing, sanitation, farm- 
stead improvement, home industries, and 
community development. 


In Louisiana 
HE Louisiana legislature passed a 
law on August | that all male per- 
sons applying for a marriage license 
must, within fifteen days prior to appli- 
cation, have undergone a physical exam. 
ination, 


Maine Is Called 

RS. GUY P. GANNETT, na. 

tional committeewoman from 
Maine, has been “drafted” by William 
M. Butler to help Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
vice chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, to develop the Re- 
publican campaign among women. 


New Members 

HE Bureau of Home Economics— 

Dr. Louise Stanley, chief—has had 
five recent additions to its staff. C 
Rowena Schmidt, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is now adminis- 
trative assistant to Dr. Stanley. Early 
in September, Margaret Bostian, also 
of the University of Missouri, joined 
the staff as the first new member of the 
clothing and textile division, under Ruth 
O’Brien; Mabel Normington, graduate 
of Michigan Agricultural College and 
Chicago University, was appointed to 
the division of foods and nutrition, and 
Greta Gray, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has been tempo- 
rarily appointed to build up the division 
ot housing and equipment. On Sep- 
tember 15, Edith Hawley, graduate 
of Columbia University, joined _ the 
division of economic studies under 
Hildegarde Kneeland. All of these 
women, through their college work and 
practical experience, are well fitted to 
aid in the expansion of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


China’s Child-Labor Suggestions 
HE Municipal Council of Shang- 


hai some time ago appointed a 
commission to prepare a child labor 
report—probably the first of its kind 
in China. Investigations have resulted 
in the following recommendations to 
the Municipal Council: Prohibition 
of the employment in factories and in- 
dustrial undertakings of children under 
ten, the age rising to twelve within four 
years from the date the regulation comes 
into effect; restriction to a twelve-hour 
day, with one hour’s rest for children 
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under fourteen, and a full twenty-four 
hours’ rest in every fourteen days. Fur- 
ther recommendation is made that a 
trained staff of men and women be em- 
ployed as inspectors. 


4 New Memorial 


T Brewster Park, Plymouth, stands 

a new memorial to the steadfastness 
and courage of the Pilgrim women. It 
is “The Pilgrim Maiden” in bronze, 
the work of H. K. Kitson, of Boston, 
and the gift of the National Society of 
New England Women. 


Westchester’s Luncheon 
¢ ET-OUT-THE-VOTE” is the 


phrase on the lips of every mem- 
ber of the League of Women Voters 
these days. On September 11 the West- 
chester County (New York) League 
held a “Getting Out the Vote’ lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Caspar Whitney, county vice- 
chairman, opened the program with 
“What Women Expect of the Parties,”’ 
stressing particularly peace, law enforce- 
ment and the ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment. Mr. Morris Hill- 
quit spoke for the La Follette-Wheeler 
campaign; Governor Albert C. Ritchie, 
of Maryland, represented the Democrats 
and Judge Theodore G. Risley, of the 
Department of Labor, spoke for the Re- 
publicans. Mary Garrett Hay was the 
last speaker, making an appeal to all 
women to vote, whatever their party. 


RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN 

CATT has just been elected 
Honorary President of the Peruvian 
Council of Women. 


First Lady (Doctor) of the Land 


ADAME CHIKAKO- KUR- 
ODA has recently opened a 
medical practice in Tokio. She is the 
first Japanese woman to receive a med- 
ical degree—and to the Tokio Higher 
Normal School goes the honor of con- 
ferring it—International Woman Suf- 
frage News. 


Voices in a New Field 


NOTHER legal restriction against 

women in business has fallen in 
France and a woman may now set up 
as a public auctioneer—(good vocal 
training for Parliamentary service some 
day perhaps).—International Woman 
Suffrage News. 


A Speakers’ School 
IVE HUNDRED women have just 


been graduated from a_ speakers’ 
school of training on national issues of 
the campaign, held at the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club, New York, 
September 9-10-11. This is the first 


national campaign school for women. 
Six states besides New York were repre- 


Rhode Island, 


sented : 


Pennsylvania, 








The Prize ~W inners 


HE high-school girls who en- 

tered the CITIZEN’s essay con- 

test on the question “Is Wom- 

an Suffrage a Success or Fail- 

ure in My Town—Why?” 
turned in their papers after school closed 
and the verdict is now ready as school 
reopens. The judges, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, formerly chairman of the 
Division of Citizenship in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. 
Schuyler C. Wallace, of the Depart- 
ment of Government at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Miss Olive M. Jones, presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1923-24, agreed rather closely, 
and the verdict stands as follows: 

First Prize, $50.00—Roze.LiLa HEIN- 
AUER, Massillon, Ohio. 

Second Prize, $25.00—ELIzABETH 
Fappis, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Third Prize, $10.00—SuHEILA CHrRIs- 
TEN, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

(Apparently, a class in Morgantown, 
under Mrs. S. F. Loudin, took up the 
subject as a theme for study, each pupil 
writing her paper according to the terms 
of the contest.) 

Practically all of the contestants an- 
swered the contest question, “Success or 
Failure?” with ‘“Success.” Their rea- 
sons, of course, had a wide range, but, 
generally speaking, the answer was an 
account of actual, concrete, common- 
sense work undertaken, and put through. 
For instance, out of the three prize-win- 
ners might be listed: work for equality 
of rights, such as equal guardianship 
laws; study of civics; election of women 
to office; work for the welfare of women 
and children through legislation—e. g., 
shorter hours in factories; hard fighting 
for the good candidate in locai election 
contests; the use of questionnaires to 
check up candidates; city clean-ups; ac- 
tion to secure a new high-school build- 


ing, recreation grounds, parks, a com- 
munity house, and, running through all, 
new interest in government. 

Here are a few paragraphs chosen 
from the papers listed by the judges: 

“In Massillon, as everywhere else, 
woman suffrage is a success. It would 
be a success if only a fraction of the 
women who now vote should vote. : Vot- 
ing is so new a privilege, and in some 
cases such an unasked-for blessing, that 
it will be some time before one can hope 
for its complete success, but, in the 
meantime, it is displaying a quiet relia- 
bility that is more assuring than splashy 
brilliance would be.” 

“Women who vote are careful to un- 
derstand exactly what it is they are up- 
holding. They are not ashamed to ask 
questions. Sometimes they are painfully 
cautious, but in this way they have often 
brought to light the real meaning of one 
of those cleverly twisted, almost unin- 
telligible clauses that are so liable to be 
encountered in bills. These traps are 
set for those too proud to acknowledge 
their inability to understand them, or 
too sure of themselves to ‘waste’ the 
time required to grasp the underlying 
meaning hidden by strange words.” 

“Since women have the privilege to 
vote there is more interest taken in all 
of our elections. Politics are discussed 
in the homes and this is an education 
for the children.” 

“Almost all the women do not vote 
as their husbands tell them to, but as 
they themselves think wise.” 

“There is one thing that we are all 
sure the women of our locality and state 
and every other state will do, and that 
is, keep this country dry.”’ 

“Several men who never cared to go 
to the polls before woman suffrage came 
into effect go now just because their 
Wives go.” 








Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota. After the state 
convention in Rochester, these women 
will be quizzed as to what they know 
of state affairs, and will then be sent 
out to spread the doctrines of Repub- 
licanism. 


More Candidates 


N our returns of women candidates at 

the coming election, Ohio leads this 
time. Miss Phebe T. Sutliff was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket for Con- 
gress. Four women were nominated for 
state senators: Mrs. Nettie B. Loug- 
head, Miss Bettie Wilson, Mrs. Maude 
C. Waitt, and Mrs. Mary M. Tilden. 
Fourteen women won for the House of 
Representatives: Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp, 
Grace E. Makepeace, Mrs. Clara Wood 








Derr, Mrs. Olive Joy Wright, Mrs. 
Viola D. Romans, Mrs. Jennie P. Ru- 
brecht, Mrs. May M. Van Wye, Myr- 
tle H. Clark, Mrs. Lottie Cornell, Mrs. 
Clarence H. Wells, Mrs. C. J. Ott, 
Miss Osa Penny, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Allman and Mrs. E. S. Reider. 

Minnesota comes next with Susie W. 
Stageberg for Secretary of State, and 
nine women for State Representatives. 
They are: Mrs. Michael J. Dowling, 
Myrtle A. Cain, Mabeth Hurd Paige, 
Mrs. Myra Griswold, Sue M. Dickey 
Hough, Mrs. G. A. Petrie, Miss Elsie 
W. Williams, Hannah J. Kempfer and 
Mrs. Etta Miller. 

In Tennessee Marion Griffin, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
during 1923, is running for the State 
Senate. 
































































Community Dangers 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


Here begins a new health series—Public Health this time. 


This first article 


is about personal aspects of public health. 


N the summer of 1918 Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson* returned to civiliza- 
tion. For five years he had lived 
upon an ice floe in the Arctic 
Ocean, depending for his very life 

upon his own skill. He had been ex- 
posed to all the hazards of extreme cold, 
the vicissitudes of Polar currents, the 
dangers of wild animals and the con- 
tinual menace of starvation. At the end 
of five such years Stefansson returned 
to civilization, recording the fact that 
never in his entire life had he been so 
well, strong and vigorous for so long 
a time, never did he find himself in so 
robust and well-nourished and fit a con- 
dition. 

Three weeks of civilized life saw 
Stefansson dangerously ill, near death, 
from pneumonia and typhoid, and so 
crippled in vitality that he has been un- 
fitted for arctic exploration since that 
time. 

And the two diseases that laid him 
low are both diseases of defective com- 
munity life. Notwithstanding his own 
wonderful condition, when exposed to 
the intense contagion of community life 
he succumbed. 

Community life necessitates commu- 
nity health. No individual is ever safe 
from the ills of others. No matter how 
high an individual’s haemoglobin, no 
matter to what pitch of vitality good 
nutrition has brought a_ well-exercised 
body, that individual will succumb as 
easily as any other one when the plagues 
of humanity sweep the land. The only 
protection against a communal disease is 
its destruction, root and branch. It is 
as powerful as a national enemy. It 
can only be vanquished by national 
forces. 

Alone, unaided, no individual meas- 
ures will save a person against a com- 
munity disease. When yellow fever 
sweeps the land, it is quite useless for 
the self-respecting citizen to say, in the 
security of his home: “I am clean. I 
keep my premises clean. I keep away 
from the sick.” This is no protection 
from the yellow fever mosquito that flies 
blithely across the fence from its last 
luscious bite of a yellow-fever patient. 
Today no one in New Orleans fears 
yellow fever because each citizen is pro- 
tected by the public health measures 
rigidly enforced through the city. To- 
day in New Orleans it is a_ public 
misdemeanor to have an unscreened win- 
dow, an unscreened cistern or well of 
water, or any stagnant water anywhere 
on the premises. These health regula- 


*The Friendly Stef- 
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ansson, 





tions are scrupulously enforced, and the 
baneful Stegomyia Mosquito has no 
chance to live. If the public health 
vigilance were lessened, if one person in 
each city block disobeyed the injunctions, 
if the inspection slackened, one fine hot 
summer morning an epidemic of yellow 
fever would swoop triumphantly down 
upon the city again, no matter how care- 
ful in their observance of the city health 
ordinance the rest of the population of 
New Orleans were. 

The ordinary common cold, the fore- 
runner of pneumonia, tuberculosis, mid- 
dle-ear diseases, infantile paralysis, 
meningitis, influenza and a_ host of 
other infections that flourish only on a 
devitalized mucous membrane, is now 
considered a public menace. Industrial 
concerns find that so much valuable time 
is lost out of the working year of their 
employees, owing to colds, that many 
firms are instituting the new chlorine 
gas treatment rooms for use of the cold- 
infected employee. One no longer con- 
siders the subject of a cold a martyr 
entitled to languish on the pedestal of 
the sitting-room sofa, spraying germs 
into the heated air. A person with a 
cold is a public nuisance—a pest. In 
the future it will be a punishable of- 
fense to go about in stores and street- 
cars sniffing and coughing, just as much 
as it already is a public offense to spit 
at pleasure. But as long as each per- 
son is at liberty to consider her cold 
her very own cold, and not realize it is 
also her next-door neighbor’s cold, so 
long will colds and their much-dreaded 
train of respiratory disease flourish at 
large. 

Typhoid fever was long a favorite 
cause of American death. The nation 
ate its typhoid germs regularly in its raw 
milk from unsupervised farms and dirty 
city dairies, and drank great draughts 
of its germs in the filthy contaminated 
water supplies coming from brooks and 
rivers that had been freely used as sew- 
ers for sick cases. Our typhoid death 
rate marked us as a nation still defec- 
tive in national health. Not until the 
control of both water and milk sup- 
plies was put in the hands of the boards 
of health and a rigid standard of clean- 
liness enforced did the typhoid death rate 
begin to recede. The vanquishing of 
typhoid was further greatly hastened by 
the military enforcement of universal 
vaccinations. 

In the goitre belt of the West where 
the iodine content of both the drinking 
water and of most of the vegetables and 
grains grown in the region is too low 
to nourish adequately the thyroid gland, 


Russia. 
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two advanced cities have taken advap- 
tage of the knowledge of science to pre- 
vent any more of their citizens having 
goitre.* In both cities there is now g 
city ordinance permitting only iodinized 
salt to be sold, this salt containing very 
minute additions of iodine, sufficient to 
keep the thyroid gland healthy. The 
city board of health is adding to the 
food of its citizens what is lacking in 
the natural foods of the regions, and s0 
preventing the widespread disease of 
goitre. 

The point of this article is to em- 
phasize the absolute necessity for organ- 
ized, well-paid, honest community action 
against the great plagues of mankind 
and to show the absolute worthlessness, 
from the point of view of saving life, 
of the best individual endeavor. 

We can save ourselves only by work- 
ing together. 


The Lie Factory 
(Continued from page 10) 


Mrs. James Wadsworth as chairman of 
the publishing company, and soon Mr, 
Eichelberger became its editor. Whether 
the antis still pay his only salary, and 
if so, why, is a question the answer of 
which might prove revelatory. The 
Patriot announced that it continued in 
order to oppose whatever suffragists 
might want—a noble aim which it has 
carried out. It has opposed the Child 
Labor Amendment, the Maternity bill, 
the World Court, and one-time antis 
have usually appeared accompanied by 
Mr. Eichelberger at all hearings to pro- 
test against the passage of these meas- 
ures. 

It will be remembered by all suffrage 
workers that during the last years of 
the suffrage struggle, the anti-suffragists 
concentrated their propaganda upon ef- 
forts to discredit suffragists and their 
leaders, and especially to connect them 
with Socialism. When Bolshevism and 
Soviet Russia came into the world, the 
connection was quickly and subtly made 
to those new menaces of society. That 
they overdid this business of calling 
names when the arguments gave out was 
in the end a boomerang which hurt them 
and helped the suffrage cause—a fact 
welt known to all insiders. 

Mr. Eichelberger in those years was 
apparently the director and chief adviser 
of the anti-suffrage forces. 

When last year demonstrations were 
being prepared in some two thousand 
cities of our country on Law—Not War 
Day, publicity matter was sent to the 
press by the American Defense Society 
announcing that Frederick J. Libby, di- 
rector of the Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, under whose auspices these 
meetings were arranged, was a “red” 
and his society supported by Soviet 
One group, alarmed by this 


* Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation—March, 1924. 
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propaganda, sent an_ investigator to 
Washington, who applied at the Navy 
League tor proofs. The answer was: 
“The Woman Patriot is handling that.” 
Mr. Eichelberger, apparently “handling 
that,” had seemingly persuaded Mr. 
Whitney, Secretary of the American De- 
fense League, to put out the libel. 
When the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee were calling upon the Dearborn 
Independent (Mr. Ford’s paper) for 
proofs of the “spider web,” again Mr. 
Eichelberger was pointed out as the 
source of much of the information. His 
response was that three paragraphs had 
been lifted bodily from his paper with- 
out credit and that the woman who 
wrote the article and the one who made 
the chart were always getting things 
wrong. When an_ investigation was 
made of a long list of women whose 
names had been reported to the “spy 
bureau” ot the Navy Department as 
suspected of Soviet connections, it was 
revealed that the list contained the 
names of the best-known suffrage lead- 
ers, and heads of other women’s organ- 
izations, and that the list had been 
turned in by Mr. Eichelberger and other 
antis. The trail again leads to his door- 
step from General Bowley’s unsupported 
statements. Anti-suffragists, the Amer- 
ican Detense Society, Eichelberger, 
Whitney, Marvin, Ford and the Dear- 
born Independent, Kentucky Industries 
Association—these seem to be the com- 
pany enlisted in traducing all persons 
who believe that a common sense, safe 
and sane road to permanent peace can be 
found, and it appears that the great- 
est among them all is Eichelberger. 
The gentlemen of the War Depart- 
ment are evidently only gullible patriots 
who have yet to learn that there is more 
than one kind of poison gas and more 
than one kind of war. They are quite 
clearly the unsuspecting mouthpieces 
through which the poison propaganda is 
projected upon an equally unsuspecting 
and gullible public. The poison it- 
self is carefully concocted of anti-woman 
hate, child labor, the military mania, 
and genuine scare over the presence 
among us of a communistic propaganda 
undoubtedly aiming to overthrow the 
government, and the whole is carefully 
blended by an irrational imagination. 
Secretary Weeks did not cheerfully 
welcome Mr. Libby’s deputation. The 
situation irritates him. He wants his 
agents to spread the idea of the need 
for war preparedness, but he probably 
does not want them to lie. Well, then, 
Mr. Secretary, take account of these 
things: Stop the lie factory, turn the 
spotlight pitilessly upon it and turn the 
guns now aiming at honest and patriotic 
women and peace advocates upon the 
sources of danger from communism. If 
real danger exists, let there be an undi- 
vided and patriotic public to meet the 
situation. 
Meanwhile, the lies let loose keep on 


In Buck Hill Falls, in Penn- 
sylvania, ‘an army man” went about 
tearing down posters, “Stop war—co- 
operate,’ which bore the imprint of the 
Council to Prevent War, alleging that 
this organization was connected with 
Soviet Russia. The Meriden (Connecti- 
cut) Record declared that an anti-war 
meeting held in New Haven by a “com- 
munist candidate’”—whatever that may 
be—was held in cooperation with the 
National Council for Prevention of 
War. In other sections w hispering un- 
derground statements are going forward, 
charging that it is cooperating with 
William Z. Foster, the communist candi- 
date for president. These facts bring cer- 
tain logical conclusions: 1. If there is 
genuine danger from the spread of com- 
munism in our midst, the people have the 
right to know it, and those in authority 
should tell them. They should not learn 
it through irresponsible tales, the identity 
of whose authors is hidden. Although 
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peace advocates and peace organizations 
(of which there are about seventy-five) 
have been generally accused of under- 
ground connection with communism, 
these charges have usually appeared 
without known sponsorship, and no 
proof in a single case has been forthcom- 
ing to substantiate them. 

2. On the other hand, the source is 
now pretty clearly located. These 
charges have come from the War De- 
partment itself, and have been spread by 
war officers and privates of the army 
and members of the American Legion. 
The American Defense Society, and the 
three men connected with it, appear to 
have been the chief providers of the 
false information which the War De- 
partment has accepted as truth. Those 
who have promulgated the lies have 
undoubtedly believed them true. 

Lies have a disagreeable way of com- 
ing home to roost. Investigate the lie 
factory, Mr. Secretary of War. 
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MERICAN writers are 

showing a marked and in- 

teresting tendency to go 

back into the early life of 

this country, to recreate the 
time and the talk, the atmosphere and 
the conditions which surrounded and 
moved men and women. It is as though 
they were trying to find out what kind 
of people we come from, what our roots 
were, in order that they, and we, may 
better understand ourselves. The re- 
sults are vivid autobiographies of once 
famous and now half-forgotten folk, and 
novels which are bits of history, though 
in no sense “historical novels.” For 
the distinguishing mark of the effort, 
the thing which stamps it as an own 
child of realism, is its startling honesty. 
It paints no powdered and patched and 
impossible gallants, but human beings 
leading bewildered lives, making deci- 
sions whose results appear today, doing 
the best, or the worst, they can with 
the material and the conditions they have 
around them. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Balisand” is 
that kind of a book. Laid in the Tide- 
water section of Virginia soon after the 
close of the Revolution, it chiefly con- 
cerns Richard Bale of Balisand, gentle- 
man and ex-army officer, a hard-drink- 
ing, hard-riding, taciturn worshipper of 
Washington; a man who upheld his con- 
victions with his life. The development 


which takes place is of the times, not 
of the man who stands like granite, 
beaten and banged on every side by 
changing opinions, politics and fashions. 
The changes which he sees in political 
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life make our times appear static by con- 
trast. There was no nation then, there 
was only a loosely bound federation of 
violently disagreeing states. Richard 
Bale looked to see them draw farther 
and farther apart, so that there should 
be twenty nations in the territory which 
then called itself one. Fascinating as it 
is, the book’s historical atmosphere is no 
more absorbing than its psychological 
thread. Indeed, the feeling which grows 
as one reads is that here is a work of 
art, planned, proportioned, balanced, its 
style, its methods, and its temper ex- 
actly fitting its characters and the story 
they tell. That is an achievement in 
any age, but today, when writing is as 
common, and commonplace, as teaching 
or bond selling, it is so great a thing 
that one is almost tempted to apply that 
most dangerous of phrases which would 
call it a contemporary masterpiece. 

A slighter book, scarcely less perfect 
in its own way, is Thomas Beer’s “San- 
doval.” In its time and place after 
the Civil War, one recognizes the rest- 
lessness, discontent, profiteering, and 
social disorder which Hergesheimer em- 
phasizes after the Revolution, and with 
which we are now only too familiar. 
Christian Gaar rode in on the top of the 
tide, for he was the son of a war-wealthy 
bank clerk. In some unexplained way 
his sense of honor was out of joint with 
the flashy pretense of his family, and 
that, combined with a frank honesty 
which appalled his elders, caused all 
the trouble. Mr. Beer’s impressionistic, 
elliptical style fits the new-gilt atmos- 
phere of noisy young New York. He 
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paints unforgetable pictures and _ tells 
his story with strokes which are swift 
and subtle. 

“Plumes,” by Laurence Stallings, is 
the aftermath of the world war, although 
it also belongs to the older struggles 
through the descent of Richard Plume 
from four generations of men who were 
always the first to go and fight. They 
crept home to lick their wounds in the 
chimney corner, and denied that they 
hurt. Richard, one leg shattered and 
braced, refused to be a hero, and tried 
to find out how war could be stopped 
forever. He made himself unpleasant 
and unhappy. The book about him 
hurts. It is an honest and bitterly in- 
tense arraignment of all war. More 
vivid than the other two books, it has 
less perspective and less strictly literary 
merit. Rather it is an extraordinary 
human document which brings needed 
disillusionment to those people who still 
feel that war is a glorious adventure, 
a gallant “matter of dying on a battle- 
field. War is economic—political. . . 
You can never eradicate the impulse to 
be a fool. But you can destroy the im- 
plements that scoundrels in time of war 
place in the hands of us half-wits.” 

“Talk delves back into our recent 
past to show the development of one 
member of the older generation. ‘The 
war is only incidental, just one more 
activity in which Delia Morehouse 
failed to accomplish anything. Her only 
ability lay in running a bookshop, and 
in the South of the 90’s ladies did not 
demean themselves by pursuing trade. 
So she listened to the talk of the town, 
and left her shop to become a _ house- 
wife. Not that she had training, apti- 
tude, or liking for housewifery, but the 
town said “Every woman can cook! It’s 
her beautiful and natural gift.” And 
after she had made herself over into a 
perfect, and neurotic, housekeeper, did 
the town appreciate her? Would your 
town? Emanie Sachs has written the 
tragedy of a woman who lacked the 
courage to develop her own abilities 
in the face of social opposition. It is 
an able and interesting book, and pro- 
vides a fine starting point for animated 
discussion of very pertinent questions. 
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The Railway Law 


(Continued from page 7) 
preciation. This valuation covered an 
average period of cost of reproduction 
for five years prior to 1915, totaling 
$18,900,000,000. The valuation is 
being brought up to date, and before it 
is concluded it may reach the stupend- 
ous sum of twenty-five or thirty billion 
dollars, because cost of reproduction is 
constantly increasing. Other features 
enter into the problem of valuation which 
the space of this article will not permit 
detailing. 

Senator La Follette attacks this sys- 
tem of valuation, upon which rates are 
now based, holding there is much water 
in the capitalization. He claims the 
valuation should be based on “prudent 
investment and cost of service.” ‘‘Pru- 
dent investment’? means—not cost of 
reproduction, according to the costs of 
today, but the original cost, plus the cost 
of service. He has not fixed what he 
regards as the true valuation, but his 
supporter, Senator Brookhart of Iowa, 
says if the water is let out the actual 
valuation of the railroads will not greatly 
exceed $12,000,000,000, which opens the 
possibilities of lower rates. 

The manner in which rates have been 
advanced under the Esch-Cummins law 
has also come in for criticism. In_ his 
recent book, “The Real Trouble with 
the Farmers,” Herbert Quick says: 
‘The advances were in the main hori- 
zontal. That is, the rates on eggs were 
advanced by just the same percentage as 
those on coal and lumber; and those on 
pianos by the same percentage as those 
on cattle and wheat. It is the 
greatest crime against any people ever 
committed in the name of just govern- 
ment. The farmer ships heavy 
commodities, in the main. Wheat, cot- 
ton, all the grains, livestock, fruit, vege- 
tables—all these things are heavy and 


cheap. They cannot bear high freight 
rates. The putting of high freight rates 
on them means, first, ruinously low 


prices to the farmers, and, second, high 
prices to the consumers. On the other 
hand, the farmers must buy the heavy 
stuff from the mines, forests and fac- 
tories—all this comes to him loaded with 
the horizontally advanced freight rates 
under the Esch-Cummins law.” And 
the Democratic platform calls for re- 
adjustment so as to give the “bulky, 
basic, low-priced raw commodities, such 
as agricultural products, coal and ores, 
the lowest rates, placing the higher rates 
upon more valuable and less bulky 
manufactured products.” 

Back of the discussion of the Esch- 
Cummins law lies the promise or menace 
of Government ownership—out of our 
province in this article. Opponents want 
the railroad situation speedily cured to 
avoid all danger of Government owner- 
ship. Its supporters want it cured, 
gradually, by Government ownership. 
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The question of valuation, all-important 
as to rates, is all-embracing should the 
Government take over the roads. Rail- 
road heads, some believe, will be among 
the strongest advocates of Government 
ownership once the valuation is fixed 
high enough by the Supreme Court. In 
that event they might prefer to engage 
in business not subject to such close 
Government regulation as applies to the 
transportation system. 

The various candidates for the presi- 
dency are not putting heavy emphasis at 
the outset on the railroad problem, but 
the views of the parties they represent 
are expressed in the platform declara- 
tions, which are here summarized: 

The La Follette movement, declaring 
for the repeal of the Esch-Cummins Act, 
offers a concrete proposal as a substitute 
and declares for Government ownership 
ot the railroads. Neither of the major 
parties has any such definite program. 
The Conference for Progressive Polit- 
ical Action which met in Cleveland to 
adopt a platform and to endorse the 
candidacy of Senator La Follette for the 
presidency, adopted a platform of its 
own, mostly a summary of the one an- 
nounced by Senator La Follette. But in 
declaring for Government ownership of 
the railroads it proposes they shall be 
conducted “‘with democratic operation” 
—suggesting a share in the management 
of the roads by the employees. The 
La Follette platform pledges ‘speedy 
enactment of the Howell-Barkley bill 
for the adjustment of controversies be- 
tween railroads and their employees, 
which was held up in the last Congress, 
by joint action of reactionary leaders of 
the Democratic and Republican parties.” 
A. difference between the La Follette 
platform and that of the C. P. P. A. is 


that while the latter reads “Public 
ownership of railroads,” the former says 
“Public ownership of railroads . . . as 


the only final solution of the transpor- 
tation problem.” 

The Republican platform speaks for 
“‘a careful and scientific readjustment of 
railroad rate schedules”; for modifica- 
tion from time to time of the present 
laws regulating railroads which were 
enacted to meet post-war conditions; for 
“the consolidation of railroads subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into fewer competitive sys- 
tems”; amendment of the Labor Board 
provisions of the present law when neces- 
sary to meet changed conditions. It de- 
clares for collective bargaining, mediation 
and voluntary arbitration. 

The Democratic platform announces 
its accord with the expressed purposes of 
the Esch-Cummins law sponsors, but 
contends, in detail, that it has failed to 
accomplish them. “It must, therefore, 
be so rewritten that the high purpose 
which the public welfare demands may 
be accomplished.”’ The platform recom- 
mends the abandonment of horizontal 
rates. 
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Mrs. Comstock 


(Continued from page 9) 


to me. And she knew so much—I don’t 
know how she had time to learn it all. 
She showed me things in our woods, ex- 
plained the habits of wild creatures— 
taught me the names of sixty plants, the 
constellations. She knew curing herbs. 
She could spin flax and weave. Here’s 
something you will like.” 

She went to a drawer and brought 
out a length of old linen, soft as satin 
and patterned like damask. ‘She wove 
that. Her father came in an ox team 
from Vermont into Erie County; my 
father’s father came from Connecticut 
in an ox team to Cattaraugus County. 
Lucky for me they both settled near 
the boundary and my father courted my 
mother over the border. You see we 
were pioneers.” 

So there I had it. The secret thing 
that lay back of the life and growth of 
Anna Botsford was the blood of pioneers. 
Strong, simple, purposeful stuff to 
fibre character and effort. That with 
the love of beauty and nature, inherited 
from a “wonderful mother” who worked 
undoubtedly harder by three times than 
the average mother today, but who had 
the time and the understanding to take 
the little Anna into field and meadow 
and wood and “open the book” for her. 

No wonder today hers is the power 
to open the book again for the students 
who come from all over the United 
States to her classes; and for those 
children in the rural communities who 
have come after her. I had known Mrs. 
Comstock as a great naturalist; but I 
saw her for the first time as a greater 
teacher in the same sense that the Naz- 
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arene was the greatest teacher. He took 
grains of mustard seed, the fruit of vine- 
yards, the fowl of the air and the fish 
of the sea and wove lessons out of them 
that humanity might come thereby closer 
to nature and so closer to God. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


THe Sea HawkK—A rousing tale of 
the days when pirates sailed the Seven 
Seas in rakish craft manned by galley 
slaves. The story is of an English 
gentleman who is shanghaied to sea by 
his brother, captured by pirates, made a 
galley slave, and later himself turns sea 
outlaw, becoming Sakr-el-Bahr, the 
‘hawk of the sea” and notorious leader 
of Algerian pirates. There is little 
prettifying the tale of ancient blood and 
thunder: the hero does cruel and wicked 
things few heroes are allowed to get 
away with; the heroine is as harmless 
as women are said once to have been. 
For the boy who wants gore, here it is, 
“by the ten holy toe bones”; for every- 
one else, intelligent direction has made 
a stirring and absorbing story, blessed 
with humor. Milton Sills plays the 
part of the Sea Hawk. A First Na- 
tional picture, from Rafael Sabatini’s 
novel of the same name, and directed by 
Frank Lloyd. 

THE SipEsHow oF LirE—This story 
goes along with much more plausibility 
of doings and doers than many. The per- 
son who reads everything before seeing 
everything says that it follows the orig- 
inal closely. It tells the tale of Locke’s 
circus clown who wins back to his native 
caste through the chances of war. When 
the clowns et al. are demobilized he 
returns to the tanbark and the little 
French lady who is his juggling partner. 
But he finds he cannot live down his 
good reputation as hero and general of 
the World War, at least, not with two 
affectionate women interested in _ it. 
Ernest Torrence has the part of the 
faithful mountebank. A Paramount pic- 
ture, from William J. Locke’s novel, 
“The Mountebank,” and directed by 
Herbert Brenon. 

Monsieur BEAucAIRE—The popu- 
lar Booth Tarkington story has that 
ever popular theme of birth and breed- 
ing incognito—the Prince Charming in 
plebeian disguise. Rudolph Valentino is 
that prince, and very charming indeed. 
His profile makes powdered hair look 
as though it grew upon him. Bebe 
Daniels plays very cleverly the part of 
the French Henriette from whom he 
flees to Bath and barbering. In spite of 
silks and satins, and the decorative star, 
this picture does not abandon atmosphere 
for spectacle, nor character for clothes. 
Direction has keyed the story well, and 


effectively handled its actors. A Para- 
mount picture, directed by Sidney 
Olcott. 

THE CycLtone Riper—This is a 








stunt picture, with the stunts served up 
as violent melodrama of impossible 
lovers and haters and fighters and most 
of all racers. However, the stunts are 
there—all superhuman, all twentieth 
century mechanical. The hero fights jp 
the bowels of the earth and on the 
twentieth floor of a skeleton skyscraper; 
he escapes kidnapers and makes the 
start of an auto race; he puts out the 
flames when his gas tank is fired by his 
equally energetic enemy, and races on; 
trapped, he swings from one house on a 
cable to the house opposite, where his 
sweetheart is sadly marrying the wrong 
man, and crashes through the window 
glass in time to stop the wedding. Much 
more than this he does. You can’t keep 
a good man down. A Fox picture, by 
Lincoln J. Carter, and directed by 
Thomas Buckingham. , 


Mothers-at-Law 
] ] } 


(Continued from page 
Every day he made speeches, which were 
always received with roars of laughter, 
He introduced many _ bills — always 
promptly killed in committee. One of 
these required everyone to have eight 
hours’ sleep every night. One made it 
a state’s prison offense to put on new 
wall paper without removing all the old. 

One morning when the House was 
unusually noisy a very young member 
arose and said, “I have never been in 
a place like this before. Mr. Speaker, 
please tell me what ‘previous question’ 
means.” His question was drowned in 
an uproar of laughter. Many of us 
also felt ‘‘we had never been in a place 
like this” before. 

We women found our club training 
stood us in good stead, in understanding 
parliamentary forms and usages. It was 
not difficult to follow the work of the 
House, as it went on from day to day, 
or to take our part in it. 

I had been told that my bill to give 
rights to the illegitimate child would 
never pass the House. With the help 
of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who redrafted the bill, it did 
pass the House, but was killed in the 
Senate. I think we might have got it 
through the Senate, if it had not been 
for the very bitter and determined op- 
position of one of the senators on the 
committee to which it was referred. He 
called it a Bolshevik bill, and said we 
women were trying to force Russian 
government on the state! 

We are going to see that this bill is 
introduced into every session of our 
legislature, and some day it will go 
through and become a law. 

My bill to raise the age of consent in 
marriage two years passed the Public 
Health Committee, but when it was 
reported into the House the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee moved that 
it be laid on the table. Grasping at 4 
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straw, | moved that it be taken from 
the table and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The chairman of this com- 
mittee afterward became a friend to the 
pill and helped me to get it through the 
House and later through the Senate. 

It was signed by the Governor and is 
now a law in New Hampshire, thereby 
dashing to earth the hopes of young 
eloping lovers, according to newspaper 
reports. But I am happy in the grati- 
tude of many parents. 

Our great fight came over the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill. The opposition was 
strong and bitter and determined. Many 
of the forces which in the past opposed 
suffrage opposed it. A group of men 
fought it on the grounds of unconsti- 
tutionality and states’ rights. They ob- 
jected to Federal aid for maternity and 
infancy work, but not for the eradica- 
tion of insect pests or the twenty other 
projects for which we accept it. A 
group of doctors opposed the bill, de- 
claring that it interfered with their 
rights. I am sorry to say some women 
opposed it on the grounds of old-fash- 
ioned modesty, saying also that it was 
not practical. 

But the opposition which was most 
dificult to meet was an_ insidious 
whispering campaign which was carried 
on in the House and to some extent in 
the Senate, that the Sheppard-Towner 
bill was a birth-control measure. This 
false propaganda we met by giving it 
the utmost publicity in our newspapers. 
In the end it helped swing sentiment 
our way. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I made our maiden 
speeches in the House for this bill. 

After many weeks of strenuous work 
we finally got the resolution through 
the Public Health Committee, through 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
through the House. Then we found 
we had only nine Senators in favor of 
the bill. Our efforts during the last 
week of the Legislature were concen- 
trated on the Senate. We had a splendid 
public hearing before the Senate, but our 
enemies were all there, too, with their 
speakers. We used every argument we 
had, and all the influence possible from 
the clubs, from the folks at home, and 
from the party leaders upon those hard- 
headed Senators. 

On the last day of the legislature the 
Senate voted on the bill. There were 
twenty votes for the bill, and five against 
it Our long hard fight was ended. 
Not ours alone but the fight of the 
women of the State of New Hampshire, 
for there were only a few in the group 
which opposed it. Hundreds of women 
had helped us through letters, resolu- 
tions, petitions, and talks at the hearings. 

My message to the women of Amer- 
ica is this: We need you in our state 
legislatures and in other public work. 
It does not mean you must neglect your 
Home must be the center of a 
true woman’s life, but it need not be 








the boundary. We could not get meat 
inspection in this state because there 
were more farmers and butchers in the 
House than housekeepers and mothers. 

We could not change our divorce laws 
because the men were too busy deciding 
upon the length of brook trout which 
could be taken from our streams, and 
the size of the bounty on wild cats, to 
work out new divorce laws. 

Women, through the years, have been 
the home makers, the conservers of 
human life. We need the viewpoint of 
the housekeeper, the nurse, the mother, 
in our political life. 

And women need the larger vision, 
the broader viewpoint, the poise, which 
they will get in this larger field of serv- 
ice, especially through friendly contact 
with those who do not think as they do. 
We have a great deal to learn from 


the men. We must learn to see both 
sides of a question. 
Matthew Arnold once said, “If ever 


the world sees a time when women shall 
come together purely and simply for the 
benefit and good of mankind, it will be 
a power such as the world has never 
known.” 








Dance Halls—Supervised 


N unusually interesting report on 
public dance halls has been pub- 
lished by the San Francisco Center of 
the California Civic League of Women 


Voters. San Francisco has always had 
a dance hall problem. Its Barbary 
Coast was infamous for years. Sporadic 


attempts were made at both closing and 


control, but no studied plan of action 
was undertaken until 1918. In that 
vear the women of the San Francisco 


center made two surveys of the public 
dance halls, one with the Police Depart- 
ment from the standpoint of law and 
order, the other independently from the 
social and recreational standpoint. 

A Dance Hall Committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with the facts brought 
out by the surveys, and they recognized 
that the halls were furnishing necessary 
amusement to a considerable proportion 
of the population. Instead of deciding 
that the evils in them were ineradicable 
and required the abolition of the halls, 
they decided to try to preserve the 
amusement and do away with the evils. 
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MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
MRS. MICHITARO ONGAWA 
MRS. BERTHA KUNZ BAKER 
DEMETRA VAKA 





Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


1404 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 














Peace Stickers 


Sheets of peace stickers are now 
ready, to be pasted on envelopes. 
Each sheet contains 40 stickers, with 








quotations in favor of peace by Mfrs. 
Catt, Justice Florence E. Allen, Jane 
Addams, Maude Royden, Anna Gar- 


lin Spencer, Alice Ames Winter, 
Dorothy Canfield, Mrs. L. N. Slade 
and many others. 


3 sheets, 10 cents; 
50 sheets, $1.00. 


1 sheet, 5 cents; 
20 sheets, 50 cents; 


WENTWORTH 
MAss. 


Address, 


18 STEARNS ROAD, BROOKLINE, 


























MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 

schaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

20c and 25c per bottle. 

— ’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
good. 20c per bottle. At d 

MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 

1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City 











The Committee asked from the Police 
Department (ordered by the City Char- 
ter to regulate dance halls) three things: 
First, a rule that each hall must install 
a woman supervisor to protect the inter- 
ests of its girl employees; second, that 
dope selling, pandering, etc., be pre- 
vented ; third, that minors be prohibited. 
They then worked out a triangular plan 
of administration between the police, the 
supervisors of individual halls and them- 
selves in the person of a Chief Super- 
visor of dance halls, whom they employ 
and who is responsible to them. ‘The 
work of the Chief Supervisor has ex- 
tended from “closed halls” to social 
clubs and commercial “private” parties 
and includes a large amount of social 
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case work among the regular attendants. 

The report includes a comprehensive 
dance hall policy based on the Commit. 
tee’s five years of experience. It calls 
for: 

Social control of a positive nature: 
encouragement of a sound citizenship 
program directed toward building up 
general appreciation of racial culture 
and arts, and leading to the conservya- 
tion of the immigrant folk-arts; all pos- 
sible encouragement to the development 
of adult recreation organized on a self- 
supporting and self-governing basis; sys- 
tematic teaching of all the aesthetic 
forms of self-expression in the public 
schools, playgrounds, settlements, 
centers, etc. 


social 


With Our Readers 


To the Editor: 

N looking over the copy of the New Hamp- 

shire Sentinel of March 23, 1799, I find 
the following touching illustration taken from 
the Gazette of the U nited States of the mourn- 
ful fact that feminine nature is about the 
same in one century as another, and that 
fathers of young women who do not earn 
their living deserve great sympathy. In 
view of recent changes of dress of a startling 
nature, when one is getting quite accustomed 
to see young women in cropped hair wearing 
breeches and parading down Main Street, I 
notice especially the allusion “to that dress 
which is so admirably calculated to dis- 
tinguish the sexes.” 

Lucta AMEs MEAp. 
Mr. Fenno: 

To those persons who have grown up 
daughters, the rapid revolutions in dress are 
as much to be deprecated as revolutions in 
government; the only difference appears to be 
that in the one instance a man is reduced to 
poverty by yielding to the unpardonable fol- 
lies of his family—in the other, by the iron 
hand of power. As long as my daughters 
were satisfied with that dress, which is so 
admirably calculated to distinguish the sexes, 
I experienced little or no inconveniences in 
a pecuniary way from a change of fashions; 
for a few shillings, old gowns, caps and hats 
were soon made to assume a new form. I 
wish I could say that the present rage among 
the ladies for the ton for equipping themselves 
a la mode de position had not subjected me 
to expenses of a more serious nature. With 
a view, therefore, of shewing that this has 
really been the case, and tin my complaints 
are well founded, I have selected from some 
tradesman’s bills, lately presented for pay- 
ment, the following curious charges: 


For cropping Miss Maria........... £015 
GN EN IY acini cies scesaeese 0 15 
0 15 


ditto, Miss Peggy 
Making three wigs for the young ladies 22 15 


ditto, three Crocodile bosoms......... 2.6 
ditto, three Camperdown seats....... 6 
ditto, three pair Aboukin hips........ 6 
ditto, three pair Huzzar boots....... 6 
ditto, three postilion Jockey caps...... 10 10 
CO EE re aT et eee £68 5 


If I am asked, Mr. Fenno, why I permit 
my family to indulge in these unbecoming 
and extravagant fashions—I shall answer 
that my domestic tranquillity requires the 
sacrifice—and that as long as the mothers 
exercise the power of the Beys, their daugh- 
ters will feel disposed to imitate the Mama- 
lukes. It is whispered that symetars ard 
whiskers will soon become the ton. 


A Faiher. 


Here is another voice on the question of 
what women have done with their votes. 
Actual instances of this sort are very valu- 
able, and the CimizeN would like to collect 
them from all parts of the country. 


AVE women accomplished anything with 
the vote? 

Here is a concrete instance of the p assage 
of an important piece of legislation which, in 
my opinion, could not have been brought 
about without voting women. 

For many years the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture has had before it in one form or an- 
other the question of dealing with the inmates 
of county jails and houses of correction. But 
it had refused to act, because of the indiffer- 
ence of the public and the opposition of 
county officials. 

This year the Massachusetts Civic League 
undertook an initiative petition for a bill pro- 
viding for the examination and classification 
of all convicted prisoners in these institutions, 
This meant that the signatures of at least 
20,000 registered voters had to be obtained 
between the first Wednesday in September 
and the first Wednesday in December. As a 
matter of fact, 40,007 were secured. The 
question became the outstanding issue of the 
legislative season. 

The education and interest aroused in get- 
ting the petition signed, and the public sup- 
port shown by the number of signatures, so 
impressed the legislature that it passed by an 
almost unanimous vote a legislative substitute 
for the initiative measure, which gives a 
very large part of the bill originally asked 
for and lays the foundation for future con- 
structive effort. Because of this victory the 
petitioners have decided not to complete the 
petition and have the question placed upon 
the ballot at the November election. 

Now, where did the women come in? The 
signatures were gathered almost entirely by 
women, through women’s organizations. It is 
hardly possible that busy men could have 
been found to get a sufficient number of men’s 
names for such a cause. It would have been 
dificult for women who might have been in- 
terested to get enough men’s names. Only 
registered voters can sign an initiative peti- 
tion. Then besides, leaders in the Legisla- 
ture did not want to face the wrath of the 
women at the polls, if they failed to give 
heed to their demands as evidenced by their 
hard toil in gathering these names. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts can 
thank her wornen. now equipped with the 
allot, for placing her in a position of leader- 
ship ‘n the scientific, humane and economical 
handi.1+ of the prisoners in her county jails. 

WENONA OSBORNE PINKHAM, 


Secretary, Committee on Prison Problems, 
Massachusetts Civic League. 
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— Y Ch h the fact that the Woman Citizen is not published for 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—I11th Ave 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—Tho Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—321 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St., cor. Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg. ) 
Buffalo—641 Main St., above Chippewa St. 

; $ . Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
226. North Tryon St. 

N. State (opp. Chicago Thea.) 

Chicago 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 

Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 

Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Jenver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near lst Ave. W) 

Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 

Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Krie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (mear Main) 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 

Greenville-—Pollock’s 

Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop ° 

Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (2nd floor) 

Hartford-—Trumbull and Church Sts. 

Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Wash. Sa. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 

Houston—205 Foster-Bank Comm. Bldg. 

Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 

ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 

Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 

Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 

Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co 

Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon * 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd C 

Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 

Louisville -Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Madison—Family Shoe Store 

Memphis—28 N. Second St. 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Montreal—Keefer Bldg. (St. Catherine, W) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd_ floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd_ floor) 
New Orleans-—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Ree! e 7 Ware's 

4 W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. Lib.) 

New York } | 2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley ’ 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado Street 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—105 S. Jefferson (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Portland, Ore.—352 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Roohester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Areade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K nr. 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Seaaee-—S nag BA = 
Syracuse—121 West Jeffers 
Tacoma——255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. i 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2d floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 1 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St. (cor. Union) 
Vancouver—Hudson's Bay Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd_ floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MaciInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main S 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co 
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Agencies in 425 other cities 














Nature, in her wisdom, designed your foot 
arch to flex when you walk. Why restrain 
it in shoes that are rigid and without nat- 
ural lines? “The foot is like a cantilever 
spring,” wrote a noted doctor. “The Canti- 
lever is the most comfortable shoe I have 
ever worn,” said a trained nurse; and an- 
other woman said, “In Cantilever Shoes I 
feel as though I were flying.” 

It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe that you 
will derive such comfort from it. And_ be- 
cause of its graceful appearance and _ its 
harmony with this Fall’s shoe styles, you 
will. see it worn by smartly dressed women 
everywhere. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add to make 
the Cantilever desirable. 

The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever wearer 
are often admired. Her feet are 
free. She walks naturally, with a 
minimum of effort. Flexing with 
every step, Cantilever Shoes make 
her feel as though she wore the 
wings of Mercury. 

Though you may not be conscious 
of it, there are few things that spoil 
a good disposition quicker than shoes 
that nag you. Nerve strain, leading to 

































































A flexible shoe for your flexible foot 


backache, headache and even to pains like those 
of rheumatism, may be caused by high heels and 
by shoes that bind and restrict the feet. Many 


writers 


on health and beauty subjects are 


now pointing out the importance of a woman's 
shoes in respect to her health, happiness, and 
personal attractiveness. 


You 


were given two marvelously con- 


structed feet. At the nearest Cantilever Store, 
try on a pair of shoes suited to their needs. 
Keep your feet well and spare yourself the 
misery that has come to so many women. If 


wrongly 
injure 
help them. Weakened arches will be 


to 


will 


designed shoes have already begun 
your feet, a change to Cantilevers 


strengthened by proper exercise; your im- 
proved circulation will make you feel better 


and 





look better. 


Cantilevers for Fall offer you a 
variety of stylish models to select 
from; strap pumps in_ attractive 
designs, trim, snug-fitting oxfords 
and a new step-in pump which is 
exceptionally good looking. 

If none of the stores listed at the 
left is near you, write the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for the address of one which is 
more conveniently located. 


antilever 


















